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At the funeral of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., the eulogy was delivered by Senjamin E. 
Mays, former president of Morehouse College. 
The men had become close friends when King 
attended Morehouse. This famous tribute 
forms the opening chapter of a book dedicated 
by Dr. Mays to his former student, “who too 
was disturbed about man.” 

In a forceful and straightforward style, Dr. 
Mays speaks to men of all races and faiths 
about how to counteract man’s inhumanity to 
man. “| am disturbed and uneasy about man 
because | am not certain that he is going to 
make it on the earth,” declares the author. 
Endless wars, prejudice, and poverty indicate 
that man, far from improving, is trying to 
destroy himself. 

As a Christian, however, Dr. Mays sees 
hope. Man does not have to attack other 
nations or his neighbors. He does not have to 
be a slave to his environment. With God’‘s 
help he can overcome and improve his en- 
vironment; he can “rise above the currently 
accepted practices and point the way to higher 
and nobler things.” 

Benjamin Mays affirms that in the midst of 
this disturbing and complex world Christian 
light still shines in the darkness. Man’s tragedy 
is that he has so seldom transformed this 
light into action. Man’s hope is that if is still 
there to be transformed. 
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EULOGY FOR 
DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR.* 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
APRIL 9, 1968 


To be honored by being requested to give the eulogy at the 
funeral of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., is like asking one to eulogize 
his deceased son—so close and so precious was he to me. Our 
friendship goes back to his student days at Morehouse College. It 
is not an easy task; nevertheless I accept it, with a sad heart and 
with full knowledge of my inadequacy to do justice to this man. 
It was my desire that if I pre-deceased Dr. King, he would pay 
tribute to me on my final day. It was his wish that if he pre-deceased 
me, I would deliver the homily at his funeral. Fate has decreed that 
I eulogize him. I wish it might have been otherwise; for, after all, 
I am three score years and ten and Martin Luther is dead at thirty- 
nine. 

Although there are some who rejoice in his death, there are 
millions across the length and breadth of this world who are smitten 
with grief that this friend of mankind—all mankind—has been cut 
down in the flower of his youth. So, multitudes here and in foreign 
lands, queens, kings, heads of governments, the clergy of the world, 
and the common man everywhere, are praying that God will be 
with the family, the American people, and the President of the 
United States in this tragic hour. We hope that this universal con- 
cern will bring comfort to the family—for grief is like a heavy load: 
when shared it is easier to bear. We come today to help the family 
carry the load. 

We have assembled here from every section of this great nation 
and from other parts of the world to give thanks to God that he 


*The manuscript for this volume was completed before the assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. The book is dedicated to Dr. King, and the author wishes 
the eulogy that he gave at the funeral services of Dr. King in Atlanta, Georgia, on 
April 9, 1968, to appear first in this book despite slight duplications in later chapters. 
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gave to America, at this moment in history, Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Truly God is no respecter of persons. How strange! God called 
the grandson of a slave on his father’s side, and the grandson of 
a man born during the Civil War on his mother’s side, and said to 
him: Martin Luther, speak to America about war and peace, about 
social justice and racial discrimination, about its obligation to the 
poor, and about non-violence as a way of perfecting social change 
in a world of brutality and war. 

Here was a man who believed with all of his might that the 
pursuit of violence at any time is ethically and morally wrong, that 
God and the moral weight of the universe are against it, that vio- 
lence is self-defeating, and that only love and forgiveness can break 
the vicious circle of revenge. He believed that non-violence would 
prove effective in the abolition of injustice in politics, in economics, 
in education, and in race relations. He was convinced, also, that 
people could not be moved to abolish voluntarily the inhumanity 
of man to man by mere persuasion and pleading, but that they could 
be moved to do so by dramatizing the evil through massive non- 
violent resistance. He believed that non-violent direct action was 
necessary to supplement the non-violent victories won in the Fed- 
eral courts. He believed that the non-violent approach to solving 
social problems would ultimately prove to be redemptive. 

Out of this conviction, history records the marches in Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham, Selma, Chicago, and other cities. He gave 
people an ethical and moral way to engage in activities designed 
to perfect social change without bloodshed and violence; and when 
violence did erupt, it was that which is potential in any protest 
which aims to uproot deeply entrenched wrongs. No reasonable 
person would deny that the activities and the personality of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., contributed largely to the success of the student 
sit-in movements in abolishing segregation in downtown establish- 
ments, and that his activities contributed mightily to the passage 
of the civil rights legislation of 1964 and 1965. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., believed in a united America. He be- 
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lieved that the walls of separation brought on by legal and de facto 
segregation, and discrimination based on race and color, could be 
eradicated. As he said in his Washington Monument address, “I 
have a dream.” 

He had faith in his country. He died striving to desegregate and 
integrate America, to the end that this great nation of ours, born 
in revolution and blood, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created free and equal, will truly 
become the lighthouse of freedom where none will be denied be- 
cause his skin is black and none favored because his eyes are blue; 
where our nation will be militarily strong but perpetually at peace, 
economically secure but just, learned but wise, where the poorest 
—the garbage collectors—will have bread enough and to spare, 
where no one will be poorly housed, each educated up to his 
capacity, and where the richest will understand the meaning of 
empathy. 7his was his dream, and the end toward which he strove. 
As he and his followers so often sang: ‘““We shall overcome some- 
day, black and white together.” 

Let it be thoroughly understood that our deceased brother did 
not embrace non-violence out of fear or cowardice. Moral courage 
was one of his noblest virtues. As Mahatma Gandhi challenged the 
British Empire without a sword and won, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
challenged the interracial wrongs of his country without a gun. And 
he had the faith to believe that he would win the battle for social 
justice. I make bold to assert that it took more courage for King 
to practice non-violence than it took his assassin to fire the fatal 
shot. The assassin is a coward: he committed his dastardly deed 
and fled. When Martin Luther disobeyed an unjust law, he accepted 
the consequences of his actions. He never ran away and he never 
begged for mercy. He returned to the Birmingham jail to serve his 
time. 

Perhaps he was more courageous than soldiers who fight and 
die on the battlefield. There is an element of compulsion in their 
dying. But when Martin Luther faced death again and again, and 
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finally embraced it, there was no external pressure. He was acting 
on an inner compulsion that drove him on. More courageous than 
those who advocate violence as a way out, for they carry weapons 
of destruction for defense. But Martin Luther faced the dogs, the 
police, jail, heavy criticism, and finally death; and he never carried 
a gun, not even a knife, to defend himself. He had only his faith 
in a just God to rely on, and the belief that “thrice is he arm’d that 
hath his quarrel just.” The faith that Browning writes about when 
he says: 


One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


Coupled with moral courage was Martin Luther King, Jr.’s 
capacity to love people. Though deeply committed to a program 
of freedom for Negroes, he had love and concern for all kinds of 
peoples. He drew no distinction between the high and low; none 
between the rich and the poor. He believed especially that he was 
sent to champion the cause of the man farthest down. He would 
probably say that if death had to come, there was no greater cause 
to die for than fighting to get a just wage for garbage collectors. He 
was supra-race, supra-nation, supra-denomination, supra-class, and 
supra-culture. He belonged to the world and to mankind. Now he 
belongs to posterity. 

But there is a dichotomy in all this. This man was loved by some 
and hated by others. If any man knew the meaning of suffering, 
King knew. House bombed, living day by day for thirteen years 
under constant threats of death, maliciously accused of being a 
Communist, falsely accused of being insincere and seeking the 
limelight for his own glory, stabbed by a member of his own race, 
slugged in a hotel lobby, jailed thirty times, occasionally deeply 
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hurt because friends betrayed him—and yet this man had no bitter- 
ness in his heart, no rancor in his soul, no revenge in his mind; and 
he went up and down the length and breadth of this world preach- 
ing non-violence and the redemptive power of love. He believed 
with all of his heart, mind, and soul that the way to peace and 
brotherhood is through non-violence, love, and suffering. He was 
severely criticized for his opposition to the war in Vietnam. It must 
be said, however, that one could hardly expect a prophet of Dr. 
King’s commitments to advocate non-violence at home and vio- 
lence in Vietnam. Non-violence to King was total commitment not 
only in solving the problems of race in the United States but in 
solving the problems of the world. 

Surely this man was called of God to do this work. If Amos and 
Micah were prophets in the eighth century B.c., Martin Luther 
King, Jr., was a prophet in the twentieth century. If Isaiah was 
called of God to prophesy in his day, Martin Luther was called of 
God to prophesy in his time. If Hosea was sent to preach love and 
forgiveness centuries ago, Martin Luther was sent to expound the 
doctrine of non-violence and forgiveness in the third quarter of the 
twentieth century. If Jesus was called to preach the gospel to the 
poor, Martin Luther was called to give dignity to the common man. 
If a prophet is one who interprets in clear and intelligible language 
the will of God, Martin Luther King, Jr., fits that designation. If 
a prophet is one who does not seek popular causes to espouse, but 
rather the causes he thinks are right, Martin Luther qualifies on that 
score. 

No! He was not ahead of his time. No man is ahead of his time. 
Every man is within his star, each in his time. Each man must 
respond to the call of God in his lifetime and not in somebody else’s 
time. Jesus had to respond to the call of God in the first century 
A.D., and not in the twentieth century. He had but one life to live. 
He couldn’t wait. How long do you think Jesus would have had 
to wait for the constituted authorities to accept him? Twenty-five 
years? A hundred years? A thousand? He died at thirty-three. He 
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couldn’t wait. Paul, Galileo, Copernicus, Martin Luther the Protes- 
tant reformer, Gandhi and Nehru couldn’t wait for another time. 
They had to act in their lifetimes. No man is ahead of his time. 
Abraham, leaving his country in obedience to God’s call; Moses, 
leading a rebellious people to the Promised Land; Jesus, dying on 
a cross; Galileo, on his knees recanting; Lincoln, dying of an assas- 
sin’s bullet; Woodrow Wilson, crusading for a League of Nations; 
Martin Luther King, Jr., dying fighting for justice for garbage col- 
lectors—none of these men were ahead of their time. With them 
the time was always ripe to do that which was right and that which 
needed to be done. 

Too bad, you say, that Martin Luther King, Jr., died so young. 
I feel that way, too. But, as I have said many times before, it isn’t 
how long one lives, but how well. It’s what one accomplishes for 
mankind that matters. Jesus died at 33, Joan of Arc at 19, Byron 
at 36, Burns at 37, Keats at 26, Marlowe at 29, Shelley at 30, 
Dunbar before 35, John Fitzgerald Kennedy at 46, William Rainey 
Harper at 49, and Martin Luther King, Jr., at 39. 

We all pray that the assassin will be apprehended and brought 
to justice. But, make no mistake, the American people are in part 
responsible for Martin Luther King, Jr.’s death. The assassin heard 
enough condemnation of King and of Negroes to feel that he had 
public support. He knew that millions hated King. 

The Memphis officials must bear some of the guilt for Martin 
Luther’s assassination. The strike should have been settled several 
weeks ago. The lowest paid men in our society should not have to 
strike for a more just wage. A century after Emancipation, and after 
the enactment of the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments, it should 
not have been necessary for Martin Luther King, Jr., to stage mar- 
ches in Montgomery, Birmingham, and Selma, and go to jail thirty 
times trying to achieve for his people those rights which people of 
lighter hue get by virtue of their being born white. We, too, are 
guilty of murder. It is time for the American people to repent and 
make democracy equally applicable to all Americans. What can we 
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do? We, and not the assassin, represent America at its best. We 
have the power—not the prejudiced, not the assassin—to make 
things right. 

If we love Martin Luther King, Jr., and respect him, as this 
crowd surely testifies, let us see to it that he did not die in vain; 
let us see to it that we do not dishonor his name by trying to solve 
our problems through rioting in the streets. Violence was foreign 
to his nature. He warned that continued riots could produce a 
Fascist state. But let us see to it also that the conditions that cause 
riots are promptly removed, as the President of the United States 
is trying to get us to do. Let black and white alike search their 
hearts; and if there be prejudice in our hearts against any racial or 
ethnic group, let us exterminate it, and let us pray, as Martin Luther 
King, Jr., would pray if he could: Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do. If we do this, Martin Luther King, Jr., will 
have died a redemptive death from which all mankind will benefit. 

Morehouse College will never be the same because Martin Lu- 
ther came by here, and the nation and the world will be indebted 
to him for centuries to come. It is natural, therefore, that we here 
at Morehouse and President Gloster would want to memorialize 
him to serve as an inspiration to all students who study in this 
center. 

I close by saying to you what Martin Luther King, Jr., believed: 
If physical death was the price he had to pay to rid America of 
prejudice and injustice, nothing could be more redemptive. And, 
to paraphrase the words of the immortal John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
permit me to say that Martin Luther King, Jr.’s unfinished work 
on earth must truly be our own. 
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LIGHT 
FOR THE WORLD’S 
AGONY 


For nineteen long centuries Christian light has been shining on 
human relationships. As Goodspeed translates John 1:5, “The light 
is still shining in the darkness, for the darkness has never put it out.” 
This statement is applicable to our situation now—war, economic 
injustice, political corruption, racial bigotry, chaos, confusion, fear, 
tragedy. The light is still shining in the darkness of today, for the 
darkness has never put it out. 

The most outstanding light which Christianity throws upon 
human relationships is the Christian doctrine that human life began 
in God. The author of Genesis tells us that God breathed into man’s 
nostrils his own breath and man became a living soul. Christian light 
asserts that the human family began in unity. For example, there 
is not one origin for the French and another for the Germans; not 
one for the English and another for the Irish; not one for the 
Chinese and another for the Jananese; not one for the Bantu and 
another for the Dutch of South Africa; and not one for the Russian 
and another for the American. The verdict of Christian light is that 
the various races and nations of the earth have a common ancestry, 
and that ancestry is God, for God has “made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth” (Acts 17:26, 
K.J.V.). Even science has finally caught up with the Christian faith 
in affirming the common origin of the people of the earth. The 
scientist may not call this unitary source of life God, but he cannot 
deny the common ancestry of man. He must admit that human life 
did not spring up in multiplicity all over the place. The first Chris- 
tian light, therefore, to shine upon human relationships is the con- 
viction that God is the author of all life. The source of human life 
is not blind mechanistic force, not blind chance, not natural laws; 


the source of human life is God. 
7, 
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If God is the creator of human life, it is clear that man has status, 
standing, or uniqueness because God gave it to him. The author 
of Genesis makes it plain that, in the creative process, God 
breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life and man became a 
living soul. God did not do this for the beasts of the field. He did 
not do it for the fowls of the air. He did not do it for the fish of 
the sea—he did it only for man. For this reason, it is a foolish notion 
to think that man is great of himself, or that he has uniqueness 
because he belongs to a special class, caste, or nation. Man is unique 
because he came from God. This is the first light the Christian 
religion throws upon human relationships. 

The second light is obvious and needs no development. “God 
so loved the world that he gave his only Son, that whoever believes 
in him should not perish but have eternal life’’ (John 3:16). Jesus 
did not die for the Jews alone or the Gentiles alone; he died for 
the salvation of all mankind. 

The third light which Christianity throws upon human relation- 
ships is the fact that the ethical and moral laws by which human 
relationships are governed are laws of God. Human beings are 
dependent upon God not only for life, but also for the right kind 
of human relationships and for the kind of world that man can 
successfully build. Just as there are scientific and physical laws by 
which the universe is governed, there are ethical and moral laws 
by which human relationships must be governed. Just as the scien- 
tist must rely upon a dependable, trustworthy universe, an orderli- 
ness that is there, that he discovers, but that he cannot create, 
Christian light reveals that there is an ethical order upon which 
human beings must rely. 

Every high school senior understands the simple chemical for- 
mula H,0. He knows that this proportion of hydrogen and oxygen 
yields the same result the world over. The chemist discovered the 
formula, but he did not create the situation that the mixing of the 
proper parts gives us water. The biologist who rejects the creation 
of man as recorded in Genesis but who affirms with certainty that 
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man evolved from simple forms to more complex structures is 
relying upon an order that is predictable, that he discovers, but an 
order that he cannot create. The astronomer who can predict that 
the next comet will appear seventy-five years hence at 10 A.M. and 
misses it by only ten minutes is relying upon an order that is 
predictable. The astronomer discovers the order, but he cannot 
create the order. 

Likewise, Christian light reveals a spiritual and ethical order 
which governs human relationships. True friendship between two 
persons produces a happy relationship. Hatred between two per- 
sons leads to estrangement and unhappiness. The fact that love 
binds two people together and hatred tears them apart is a discov- 
ery one may make but not create. 

Whether we like it or not, Christian light reveals that we cannot 
build the world as we please. God, not man, has created the ethical 
and moral laws that will bring peace between nations—between the 
United States and North Vietnam. God, not man, has created the 
ethical laws that will guarantee the continued existence of an eco- 
nomic system. God, not man, has created the ethical and moral 
laws that will guarantee the stability of a political order. God, not 
man, has created the kind of justice that will enable one race to live 
in peace, love, and harmony with another race. Our task is to 
discover these laws and live by them. 

Strangely enough, Hebrew prophecy was born as a result of the 
sins and injustices in human relationships. Amos began by crying 
out against the exploitation of the poor; Micah began by declaring 
that God requires three things: to do justice, to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly with God; Jesus began by declaring that he was 
sent to preach the good news to the poor, to release prisoners, to 
restore sight to the blind, and set at liberty the downtrodden. 

Throughout the centuries, Christian light has declared that 
righteousness and not armaments, justice and not economic power, 
love and not hate will sustain a people. Embrace these and live, says 
Christian light; reject them and perish. In the words of the prophet: 
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let justice roll down like waters, and righteousness like an 
ever-flowing stream” (Amos 5:24). 

We get further light on human relationships when we consider 
the fact that with Jesus and in Christian experience a man’s nation- 
ality or race, his occupation or profession, his class or caste has 
never been a prerequisite for discipleship. He called fishermen and 
a tax collector—and made them disciples. It was a fisherman, a man 
of ordinary work, of whom Jesus declared, “‘. .. you are Peter, and 
on this rock I will build my church, and the powers of death shall 
not prevail against it” (Matt. 16:18). 

God has called men from all walks of life to do his work. 
Abraham, a man of wealth; Moses, the keeper of the flock; Amos, 
the herdsman from Tekoa; Peter, the fisherman; Paul, the tent- 
maker; Jesus, the carpenter; Lincoln, the rail-splitter; Booker T. 
Washington, the slave; and Albert Schweitzer, the learned physi- 
cian—all were called to do the mighty work of God. 

This light broke upon Peter in his experience with Cornelius, 
when he exclaimed, “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons: But in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him” (Acts 10:34-35, K.J.v.). That 
God is no respecter of persons is validated in history. When H. G. 
Wells listed the six great men of history, he went to Asia and named 
Buddha and Asoka. He moved on to Greece and picked up Aristot- 
le. He stepped across to Palestine and named Jesus, a Jew. He 
traveled on to England and got Roger Bacon, and then crossed the 
Atlantic and named Abraham Lincoln. 

It is true that God reached up and got Cicero and made him 
a great orator. But it is also true that God reached down and got 
Horace, the son of a former slave, and made him perhaps the 
greatest of Roman writers. It is true that God reached up and took 
wealthy George Washington and made him the father of his coun- 
try. But it is also true that God reached down into slavery and made 
Booker T. Washington a truly great American. It is true that God 
reached up and made Winston Churchill one of the world’s great 
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leaders; but he also reached down into a two-room log cabin in 
Scotland and made Ramsay MacDonald one of England’s great 
prime ministers. He made Schumann-Heink one of the great singers 
of the world, but he also gave Marian Anderson the voice of the 
century. God made Franklin D. Roosevelt, a rich man, a great 
president, and he made Abraham Lincoln, a poor man, a great 
president. 

This light broke upon Paul when he smashed the bonds of the 
law and discovered that God is a God for all peoples. He said, 
“there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. 3:28). 

It was demonstrated further by Jesus himself in the story of the 
Good Samaritan. The neighbor was not the priest and not the 
Levite, both of whom were Jews, but rather a Samaritan whom the 
Jews despised. 

This passage throws a brilliant light on human relationships. It 
proves conclusively that neighborliness is not necessarily defined 
in terms of nationality or race, but that a neighbor is one who 
responds helpfully and sympathetically to human need. 

The Christian light leads to the inevitable conclusion that God 
is the father of all and that all men are brothers. If God is a common 
father and if all men are brothers, then it follows that the human 
family is one. It belongs together. Even those who hold that God 
is the father of believers only, and that only believers are brothers, 
must also hold that nationality and race are not prerequisites for 
brotherhood. 

Christian light penetrates deeper. It is all too easy to preach that 
all men are brothers and then act as if only some men are brothers. 
Christian light says: Either all men are brothers, or no men are 
brothers. Either God is the father of all men, or he is the father 
of no man. Either the lives of all children are sacred, or the life of 
no child is sacred. If the Americans and the English are brothers, 
then the Russians and the Americans are brothers. If God is the 
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father of the Italians, he is the father of the Ethiopians. If the life 
of the richest child is precious, then the life of the poorest child 
is precious. Either all or none. 

In other words, the destiny of each individual wherever he 
resides on the earth is tied up with the destiny of all men that 
inhabit the globe. Whether we like it or not, we cannot do anything 
about it. The English poet and cleric John Donne has set the idea 
in language that is immortal: 

No man is an J/and, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of 
the Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away 
by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie 
were, as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne 
were; any mans death diminishes me, because I am involved 


in Mankinde; And therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; It tolls for thee. 


Everything I have said up to now proves only one thing. It 
proves that we know pretty well what Christian light is. It has been 
shining brilliantly across nineteen centuries. It is clear in our minds 
what kind of human relations should exist among nations. It is clear 
that Christian light condemns the inhumanity of man in our eco- 
nomic life. It is equally clear that Christian light condemns the 
corruption in our political life. We know what Christianity has to 
say about war and racial discrimination. 

Yes, we have light! Christian light and scientific light! We are 
the most educated people known to history. We have more colleges 
and universities, more schools of theology, more technical and 
professional schools, than any age in history. We are the most 
degreed people in the annals of time: D.D.’s, LL.D.’s, M.D.’s, 
Litt.D.’s, Ph.D.’s—all kinds of D.’s! We know more about science 
than ever before, more physics, chemistry, mathematics, biology, 
than any previous age. We know more philosophy, literature, and 
religion; yet we are nearer destruction today than at any previous 
time. We have plenty of light; like Pilate, we have more light than 
faith. Pilate had light—so much light that he admitted that he found 
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no fault in Jesus; but Pilate could not stand up to the light he saw. 
And herein lies the tragedy of our time. 

We know the horrors and tragedies of war. We know that wars 
are seldom, if ever, won; that one war sows seed for another war, 
and another, and another. We know that World War I laid the 
foundation of World War II, and that World War II laid the founda- 
tion of what may be World War III. 

We have Christian light on war. And yet we go on fighting and 
preparing for it. If there is anything we have learned from history, 
it’s that we learn nothing from history. Twenty-five or thirty centu- 
ries ago, when the Egyptians and the Babylonians couldn’t settle 
their differences through peaceful means, they fought it out on the 
battlefield. In 1914 and 1917, when we could not get together, we 
fought out our differences on the battlefields of Europe. Twenty 
centuries ago, when the Romans and Greeks couldn’t get together, 
they went to war. In 1939 and 1941, when we couldn’t settle our 
differences through peaceful means, we fought it out on the bat- 
tlefield of the world. In 1950, the United Nations, Russia and the 
United States could not settle their differences through peaceful 
means around the conference table, so there was the Korean War. 
And now we are waging a war in Vietnam. 

We have nineteen centuries of Christian light on the subject of 
war, but the light still shines in darkness. And when war comes, 
we all become immoral. There is only one issue confronting a 
nation at war, and that is how to win it. If it takes deception to win 
the war, we deceive. If it takes lying to win it, we lie. If it takes 
the starving of innocent women and children, we starve them. If 
it takes the raping of women and girls, in order to keep up the 
morale of the soldiers, we wink at it. If it takes the dropping of an 
atomic boinb to win, we drop atomic bombs. We all become im- 
moral, including the ministers of God. We need more than Chris- 
tian light. 

We have Christian light on cultural and race relations. And yet 
one of the most enlightened nations in history was responsible for 
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the murder of six million Jews. Despite Christian light, we have a 
Christian church in South Africa which justifies its brutal Fascist 
policy by an appeal to Scripture and theology. In the Christian 
United States, one of the most segregated institutions is God’s 
church—segregated in the North, segregated in the South. Many 
of our so-called Christian statesmen will fight to the death any 
move to equalize opportunities for all people. It is clear that Chris- 
tian light is not enough. 

When it comes to human relations in business, we have plenty 
of light; and yet if a man can get ahead of his fellows by exploiting 
them, we Christians call it “good business.” If a man can turn a 
business deal that will net him a hundred thousand dollars without 
working for it, we call him a good businessman. A politician run- 
ning for office is concerned primarily with getting votes. He may 
appeal to religious or racial prejudice. But if he gets elected, we 
Christians say, “He is a good politician!’ In all these areas, we 
seldom begin with what is Christian and just, what is right or 
honorable. We begin by asking what is expedient and how much 
the traffic will bear. 

Christian light is not enough. We need the power of God unto 
salvation. “. . . unless one is born anew, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God” (John 3:3). Without redemption, we can see the high road 
beckoning us on and we can deliberately choose the low road. 
Every honest man knows from experience what Paul meant when 
he said, in essence, “I find myself doing that which I know I ought 
not to do. I find myself failing to do that which I know I ought to 
do.” What is Paul saying? Paul is saying that light is not enough. 

What then can we do to be saved? It is the responsibility of the 
church of Christ to launch an evangelistic campaign to convert men 
to God. We who are ministers of Christ should begin with our- 
selves. Ask God, and mean it, to create a clean heart and renew 
a right spirit within us. Ask him to purge our souls of sin and 
corruption. Let us submit our wills to God. We are not ready for 
an evangelistic campaign until the ministers themselves repent and 
are purified. 
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From the ministry we should evangelize the church. We should 
insist that a Christian, a member of God’s church, be different. Our 
revivals are aimed to convert the “little” sinner, and not the “big” 
sinner. We go out to convert the “little” drunkard, the “little” 
gambler, the “‘little” liar, and the “‘little” thief, the man who lives 
in the slums and the alleys, and not the man who lives in the 
mansion and on the boulevard. We seldom try to convert the “big” 
gambler and the “big” thief who reside in high places. If our civili- 
zation is to be saved, we must convert men in responsible positions 
of government, business, education, church, and state. 

In Germany, it was the top Nazis, like Hitler, who needed most 
to be saved. In Italy, it was the top Fascists, like Mussolini, who 
needed most to be saved. The “‘little’’ sinners in Germany and Italy 
had no power and could not be responsible for killing six million 
Jews and could not plunge the world into war. We all, great and 
small, need to be redeemed. But in every land the people at the top, 
who hold the destiny of the world in their hands, need most to be 
redeemed. And yet, in every church, the corrupt politician doesn’t 
have to change to be in good standing. The man who exploits 
thousands and steals millions doesn’t have to change to be in good 
standing in the church. The corrupt minister doesn’t have to stop 
being corrupt in order to keep on preaching. The man who hates 
Jews, Gentiles, Bantu, colored people, Aryans, doesn’t have to stop 
hating them to be in good standing in the church. It is assumed here 
that if the men who govern are redeemed, it will be much easier 
to make a frontal attack on the domestic structure of power and 
corporate evil. Both the individual and social systems need to be 
changed together. 

The church must make demands. If we cannot convert the men 
at the top, the rulers of this world, may God have mercy on our 
souls. We must never forget that it was the decent, responsible 
people of society, the judges of the Sanhedrin, the scribes, the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Roman officials, who put Jesus 
to death—not the slaves and the common people of the Roman 
Empire. 
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When a man is converted to Communism, we see a change in 
his life. When a man is converted to Christianity, nothing radical 
happens. When a man is converted to scientific secularism, he 
swears by it. When a man is converted to Christianity, he is rather 
timid and his light shines dimly under a bushel. I saw with my own 
eyes the transformed German youths who had been converted to 
Hitlerism. They were permeated with a fantastic zeal. They lived 
and died for German blood and soil. I believe with every ounce of 
my 180 pounds that the power of God can do more for us than 
Nazism, more for us than Fascism, more for us than Communism, 
more for us than capitalism, even more for us than democracy— 
more than any of these if we have faith in God and will submit our 
wills to him. 

The early Christians had what I have in mind. Their faith and 
belief in God were not theoretical. They lived them, and many died 
for their beliefs. And in doing so they changed the character of the 
world. We Christians of today can do the same for our day if we 
repent of our sins, change our ways, take the offensive for righteous- 
ness, and trust God for results. 

You may well ask what will happen to us if we do this. I do not 
know. I cannot tell you what will happen to our positions, or to our 
social prestige, if we insist that Christian people be thoroughly 
changed. What will happen to our economic security? I cannot tell 
you. I cannot even predict what will happen to our lives. But I don’t 
believe that Jesus or Paul, Peter or John, Amos or Hosea, Luther 
or Knox, Ridley or Latimer ever debated the question of what 
would happen to them if they did God’s will. These questions are 
beside the point. But if we have faith in Jesus Christ and believe 
in the Lord God, we will seek to do his will, act, and leave the 
consequences to him. God will take care of us. We do not follow 
the light we see because we trust ourselves and things rather than 
God. Nations trust their armies and navies, their airplanes and 
submarines, their atomic and hydrogen bombs, and not God. If we 
cannot trust God, if we cannot convert men and women to God, 
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our civilization is doomed. We need faith—the faith of Browning, 
who said in his Epilogue to Asolando: 


One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


“The light is still shining in the darkness, for the darkness has 
never put it out.” 
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EACH 
IN 
HIS TIME 


The people of history and those of contemporary life may be 
divided roughly into three classes: those who choose the low road, 
those who choose the high road, and those who choose the middle 
road. Or, to state it another way, those who sink beneath the status 
quo, those who rise above the status quo, and those who support 
or defend the status quo—the low way, the high way, and the 
middle way. 

I get my inspiration from the Scriptures. Luke says, ““Two others 
also, who were criminals, were led away to be put to death with 
him” (Luke 23:32). Mark records, “And with him they crucified 
two robbers, one on his right and one on his left” (Mark 15:27). 
It is written in Matthew: ‘Then two robbers were crucified with 
him, one on the right and one on the left” (Matt. 27:38). All four 
Gospels tell us of the crucifixion along with two others. The Gospel 
of John says they led him to Golgotha, where “they crucified him, 
and with him two others, one on either side, and Jesus between 
them” (John 19:18). Luke calls the two who were crucified with 
Jesus “criminals”; Mark and Matthew call them “robbers.” In this 
discourse, we shall refer to them as “robbers.” 

The first class in my division of three classes is represented by 
the robbers who were crucified with Jesus. To refresh the mind of 
the reader, let us tell who the robbers were: They were the people 
who chose to walk the low road. They were not petty thieves. They 
were not amateurs. They were experts or professionals in their field. 
Their career was robbery and thievery. They infested the highways 
and the seas and took innocent people, robbed them, beat them up, 
and often left them half dead. An example of what they did is 


recorded by Luke in the story of the Good Samaritan who fell 
29 
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among thieves on the Jericho road. They were men who walked 
the low road. 

Robbers are feared and hated by the good people in society and 
by the constituted authorities. The Roman government did not like 
robbers. For repeated robberies, the penalty was often death, and 
various methods were used to liquidate robbers. Some were cru- 
cified, like the two who were crucified with Jesus. Others were 
hanged by the neck until dead. Still others were thrown from the 
Tarpeian Rock in Rome. Robbers were often thrown into the arena 
to be devoured by wild beasts. Sometimes robbers were burned 
alive, sometimes buried alive, and sometimes put in sacks with 
serpents and drowned. These were the ways used by the Roman 
government to rid their land of robbers. 

In modern parlance, their counterparts are the murderers, the 
gangsters, the thieves in our cities; the dope addicts who steal and 
kill to get money for drugs; and the profit-makers who support such 
activities. They would be men like John Dillinger, Al Capone, Jesse 
James, and Charles Whitman, who killed and wounded scores 
shooting from a building at the University of Texas, and Richard 
Speck, the man who murdered eight nurses in Chicago in July, 
1966. They are members of the Ku Klux Klan, and those who 
advocate violence as the way to solve our racial problems in the 
United States. They are men like Hitler and Mussolini, and people 
who want to deny and do deny full citizenship rights to certain 
minority groups in the United States. 

These are the people who walk the low road. And by and large 
we do not like individuals and groups who, in their activities, dis- 
turb the quiet, the calm, and the tranquility of the status quo. 
Society wants peace and quiet. So the individuals who choose the 
low road are often liquidated by the government. 

At the other extreme are found the people who choose to walk 
the high road. This class is represented by Jesus who was crucified 
with the thieves. Who was Jesus? No one can argue against the fact 
that Jesus was a good man. He chose to take the high road. Men 
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argue about the nature and power of Jesus. Some argue for and 
others argue against his divinity. Some say he was and is God. 
Others say he was just a man, like the rest of us, subject to the same 
temptations and weaknesses inherent in man. Some believe that 
Jesus was born of a virgin. Others deny it. There are those who are 
convinced that the resurrection is a historical fact. There are those 
who hold that Jesus never rose from the dead. Some men accept 
the authenticity of the miracles accorded to Jesus in the New 
Testament. There are other men who contend that the miracles 
never took place. 

But whatever their theological views, men usually agree that 
Jesus was a good man. Believers, non-believers, atheists, agnostics, 
and infidels accept the fact that Jesus was a good man. In the 
language of the old-time Negro preacher, Jesus was the “‘lily of the 
valley,” the “rose of Sharon,” the “bright and morning star,” the 
“spotless lamb of God.” In orthodox terminology, Jesus was and 
is “very God of very God.” It suffices to say, then, that Jesus was 
a good man. What did Jesus do? 

In contrast to the robbers, who went around doing evil, Jesus 
moved about doing good. He responded helpfully and sympatheti- 
cally to the needs of men. He met the blind; he gave them sight. 
He encountered the lame, and he made them walk. The sick were 
healed, and Lazarus was raised from the dead. Sinful men were 
forgiven their sins, and men possessed with evil spirits were 
cleansed. He was a good man. He was a friend to the poor, and he 
ate with publicans and sinners. He advised men to return good for 
evil, to go two miles when compelled to go one, and to turn the 
right cheek when struck upon the left. 

Jesus was a good man. He took ordinary men, fishermen and 
tax collectors, and said to them: “You are the salt of the earth 
... You are the light of the world” (Matt. 5:13, 14)—saying, in 
essence, that just as salt preserves and keeps things from decay, 
you, my disciples, are to preserve and keep a corrupt world from 
decay; and just as light shines to keep men from stumbling and 
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falling in the dark, you, my disciples, are to set examples so that 
men might walk in the path of righteousness. He took men steeped 
in inferiority feelings and told them that they were sons of the living 
God. He told them, in essence: Stand on your feet and walk the 
earth with dignity and pride. He declared that human personality 
is sacred unto God, and that when the least person is injured by 
man, God is injured, and that when we minister to man’s needs, 
we minister to God’s needs. 

How strange! This good man was not liked any better than the 
robbers who were crucified with him. The Roman government 
called Jesus a traitor, the scribes and Pharisees called him a heretic, 
the Zealots called him a coward and an appeaser, and the members 
of his own family thought he was out of his mind. As a result, they 
took this good man and crucified him between two thieves. 

There are two kinds of people the world does not like: the very 
good and the very bad; those who rise above the status quo, and 
those who sink beneath it; the people who disturb society because 
they want to improve it, make it more just and humane, and those 
who upset society because their ways tend to destroy it. 

What a paradox! The same government that killed the robbers 
killed Jesus. The early Christians and the disciples of Jesus were 
killed, murdered like the robbers and thieves. The same govern- 
ment that condemned Alcibiades (though he died at the hands of 
unknown parties) killed Socrates. There was a notorious criminal 
in India by the name of Jumbulinganadar. The British government 
shot him down on the street in South India. The same government 
put Gandhi and Nehru, good men, in jail many times over a period 
of years. John Dillinger was a notorious criminal. Our federal au- 
thorities killed him on the streets of Chicago. Our federal govern- 
ment also sentenced Eugene Debs to a term in the federal 
penitentiary. State and local governments in Alabama and Georgia 
put behind bars men who steal and murder. They did not hesitate 
to put in jail Martin Luther King, Jr., Ralph Abernathy, and stu- 
dents who sat-in and demonstrated for justice and democracy. 
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Many Southern pastors have lost their churches because they 
wanted to practice the gospel that in God’s house all men are equal 
and in God’s church there is no black and no white. 

This is the paradox of life that seems to plague man’s footsteps 
all through history: The good and the bad, the sinner and the saint, 
the prophet and the robber, are often made to suffer by the same 
society and government, and are often crucified by the same gov- 
ernment and condemned by the same society. The high road is 
often ostracized by the social elite, and the low road is repudiated 
by those who set social standards. The man who takes the high road 
and crusades for social justice for the poor may not get a job, or 
he may not advance on the job. The man who is a dope addict, 
alcoholic, thief, or murderer will hardly find work. 

The third class is represented by the people who choose and 
walk the middle road. They are traditionalists; they are those who 
defend the status quo; they resist change. They are the people who 
killed Jesus. They are ‘“‘good”’ people, respected, respectable, and 
law-abiding. How strange! The people who killed Jesus were 
trained, educated men. They were the leaders of the Roman-Pales- 
tinian world. They were “good” people. I could take it much better 
if gangsters, kidnappers, thieves, and murderers had killed Jesus; 
if he had been killed by a man like Hitler, Al Capone, or Jesse 
James; or by the men like those who robbed and beat up the man 
on the Jericho road. But this was not the case. ““Good” men killed 
Jesus. The constituted authorities killed him. Pilate the procurator 
of Judea, the judge of the Sanhedrin, the high priest, the scribes, 
and the Pharisees all had a hand in crucifying Jesus. 

It is hardly too much to say that the people who killed Jesus 
were as good in their day as our Jewish rabbis, our Catholic priests, 
and our Protestant ministers are in our time. Perhaps as law-abid- 
ing, in their day, as our presidents, senators, judges, and governors 
are in our day. Possibly as intelligent in their time as our college 
and university professors are now. It is not unfair to say that Jesus 
was legally lynched. He was killed by the leading people who were 
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afraid to have the status quo disturbed. The Roman government 
feared Jesus. Jesus was popular with the common people. They 
followed him in droves. Governments and people in authority are 
usually afraid of leaders who draw large crowds, especially if the 
leaders are expressing views that are at odds with those commonly 
held. George Bernard Shaw dramatized this fear when he made 
Jesus say to Pilate, in the preface to On the Rocks: 
I say to you Cast out fear. Speak no more vain things to me 
about the greatness of Rome. The greatness of Rome, as you 
call it, is nothing but fear: fear of the past and fear of the future, 
fear of the poor, fear of the rich, fear of the High Priests, fear 
of the Jews and Greeks who are learned, fear of the Gauls and 
Goths and Huns who are barbarians, fear of the Carthage you 
destroyed to save you from your fear of it and now fear worse 
than ever, fear of Imperial Caesar, the idol you have yourself 
created, and fear of me, the penniless vagrant, buffeted and 
mocked, fear of everything except the rule of God: faith in 
nothing but blood and iron and gold. You, standing for Rome, 
are the universal coward: I, standing for the kingdom of God, 
have braved everything, lost everything, and won an eternal 
crown. 


The middle-of-the-road people might be described as the people 
who fear new ideas and change. They are the people who fought 
the development of science. They are the people who made Galileo, 
an old man, get on his knees and recant, denying the scientific truth 
which years of study had established. They are the people who put 
Roger Bacon in jail, at the age of 64, and kept him there for fourteen 
years because he advocated the experimental method in science. 
They are the good people who fought Darwin, opposing the doc- 
trine of evolution. They are the people like William Jennings Bryan, 
who prosecuted Scopes in Dayton, Tennessee, for teaching evolu- 
tion in a high school. They are those people who fought surgery 
for a thousand years, partly on the ground that the body is God’s 
temple and that in the resurrection the body is to be raised uncut. 
The defenders of the status quo, or those who take the middle road, 
are those who burned Ridley and Latimer because they expounded 
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the doctrine of the Reformation. They are the people who almost 
mobbed Susan B. Anthony in Buffalo, Rochester, and Albany be- 
cause she contended that women should vote and that they should 
be educated on a level of equality with men. They are the people 
who supported child labor and fought the organization of labor. 
They are the people who resisted federal decree in the area of civil 
rights. Who are those who walk the middle road? They are the 
people who argue with the eloquence of Demosthenes, the logic 
of Socrates, and the choice words of Shakespeare that the time is 
not ripe to make changes. 

The people of history may be roughly divided into three classes: 
those who choose the low way, those who choose the high way, 
and those who walk the middle way. From this analysis, three 
conclusions may be drawn. 

First, the future is always with those who take the high road— 
the high road of truth, social justice, brotherhood, love for man- 
kind, and concern for the advancement of all humanity. It is never 
with those who take the low road. The future is sometimes with 
those who defend the status quo. Each society or community must 
have stability. It is usually the people who walk the middle way who 
give stability and permanence to an institution and to a social order. 
All that the majority of the people usually preserve and defend is 
not to be rejected. The conservative people in a society make their 
contribution toward preserving what is good in a society, and they 
strengthen the foundation on which the future must be built. It must 
also be said that one may be conservative in some areas and 
progressive in others. Paul, for example, gave Christianity its uni- 
versal character by smashing the bonds of law, but he was conserva- 
tive on the role of women in church and society. Even the most 
progressive man may walk two roads—the high and the middle. 

But it cannot be denied that the future belongs to those who 
are able to rise above the currently accepted practices and point 
the way to higher and nobler things. 

The future of Jesus was not in the hands of those who con- 
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tributed to his crucifixion. Evidently they thought that the crucifix- 
ion would put an end to Jesus. But three days after his death the 
news went abroad that he had risen from the dead. Peter stood up 
at Pentecost and said, ““God has made him both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom you crucified” (Acts 2:36). By A.D. 100, the church 
was organized, and for nearly two thousand years the Christian 
church has proclaimed the good news of the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Jesus, the Christ. Although men have praised him with 
their lips more than with their lives, it is probably true that no single 
person has influenced the history of man as has Jesus. 

Although the Roman Empire survived four centuries after the 
death of Jesus, it was in the process of dissolution many decades 
before Gibbon’s date of its fall in A.D. 476. We can observe the ruins 
of the empire, but its influence on our time is essentially zero. Jesus 
is alive and at work in our world. When the Roman Empire fell, 
it was a permanent fall. It will not be back. Mussolini’s boast that 
he would restore the greatness of Rome was an empty boast. 

Likewise, the scribes and Pharisees are no more. But the influ- 
ence of Jesus has not dimmed after nineteen centuries. The scribes 
and Pharisees, and all the others who were responsible for the death 
of Jesus, have long since ceased to influence man. The influence 
of Jesus is trenchantly expressed by an unknown author. 


ONE SOLITARY LIFE 


Here is a man who was born in an obscure village, the child 
of a peasant woman. He grew up in another village. He worked 
in a carpenter shop until he was 30, and then, for three years, 
he was an itinerant preacher. He never wrote a book. He never 
held an office. He never owned a home. He never had a family. 
He never went to college. He never put his feet inside a big 
city. He never traveled two hundred miles from the place 
where he was born. He never did one of the things that usually 
accompany greatness. He had no credentials but himself. 
While still a young man, the tide of private opinion turned 
against him. His friends ran away. One of them denied him. 
He was turned over to his enemies. He went through the 
mockery of a trial. He was nailed to a cross between two 
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thieves. His executioners gambled for the only piece of prop- 
erty he had on earth while he was dying, and that was his coat. 
When he was dead, he was taken down and laid in a borrowed 
grave through the pity of a friend. 

Nineteen wide centuries have come and gone, and today 
he is the centerpiece of the human race and the leader of the 
column of progress. I am far within the mark when I say that 
all the armies that ever marched, and all the navies that were 
ever built, and all the parliaments that ever sat, and all the 
kings that ever reigned put together have not affected the life 
of man on earth as has that one solitary life. 


The people who opposed the development of science were una- 
ble to stop its onward march. The future of science was not with 
the people who made Galileo recant, who jailed Roger Bacon, who 
anathematized Darwin, but rather with the victims, for scientists 
have built on their findings and from them man has benefited. 
Medicine has developed marvelously, despite the long opposition 
to surgery and despite the opposition to vaccination against small- 
pox. Through surgery and through vaccination against smallpox, 
which have long been accepted as good, millions of lives have been 
saved and their life-span extended. 

Paul’s views about woman, and man’s efforts to keep her in a 
subordinate position in society, were not the controlling factors in 
woman’s development. The fact that it is right that women should 
vote and right that they should be educated on a parity with men 
gave the movement toward their fuller emancipation a moral thrust 
which conservative people who walk the middle road could not 
resist forever. Woman’s future was with Susan B. Anthony and not 
with those who fined her $100 because she voted in the presidential 
election of 1872. 

Negroes were brought from Africa to serve as slaves in the 
Western world. Millions were enslaved and millions died en route, 
for one reason or another. The Negro’s future was to be that of a 
slave. Men argued that slavery was the eternal fate of the Negro, 
for God willed it so. His status, therefore, could never be changed. 
It was also argued that the Negro would die out because as a free 
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man he could not survive in a competitive world. But time and the 
exigencies of history have proved that the Negro’s future in the 
United States was not in the hands of the defenders of slavery, but 
in God’s hand and in the hands of those abolitionists who fought 
slavery on moral grounds, and, more recently, those who oppose 
segregation on moral, legal, and constitutional grounds. The future 
is always with those who walk the high road. 

The second observation is that the freest people are those who 
take the high road. Those who walk the low road are slaves to bad 
habits or to some habit-forming drugs from which they cannot 
extricate themselves. They are slaves to an environment and as- 
sociations that so condition them that they seldom have the will 
to aspire for better ways of living. All too often it happens that those 
who walk the middle way are also slaves. They want to be well 
thought of by their associates. They want to be socially accepted. 
They want to succeed politically and achieve economically. They 
seek position and prestige. They are the cautious ones. Adherence 
to custom and tradition is important to them. 

No man is really free who is afraid to speak the truth as he 
knows it, or who is too fearful to take a stand for that which he 
knows is right. No man is actually free who must debate the ques- 
tion, “What will happen to my job and social status if I take the 
right but unpopular side?” The free man, walking the high road, 
moves on faith in the rightness of his position, takes the next step, 
trusting where he cannot prove, leaving the consequences to God. 
Henry van Dyke challenges us here. In The Story of The Other Wise 
Man, van Dyke says: “. . . it is better to follow even the shadow 
of the best than to remain content with the worst. And those who 
would see wonderful things must often be ready to travel alone.” 

The third and final observation is the question of timing. It is 
frequently said that certain men were and are ahead of their time. 
The rationale behind this argument is that a leader cannot be effec- 
tive and cannot lead the people if he thinks too far ahead of them. 
So they would say that my third class, those who walk on the high 
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road, are ahead of their time. They would probably place in this 
group the pioneers in science who expounded unpopular theories, 
the prophets of religion who cried out for social justice, the political 
statesmen who advocated the establishment of a government that 
would give the people freedom, and those who called for social 
reform to abolish child labor, racial and sex discrimination, and 
reform to enact programs to rid our nation of unemployment and 
slums. 

But I must take the position that no man is ahead of his time, 
that every man is within his star, each in his time. Jesus, though 
killed by the “good” people of his day, was not ahead of his time. 
Jesus had but one life to live. He understood the meaning of life 
in his day. It was nearly two thousand years ago when Jesus was 
called to preach. Reading from the prophet Isaiah, Jesus said: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to preach 
good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those 
who are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord” 
(Luke 4:18-19). 

Jesus had to respond to this call in his time and not in the 
twentieth century. If Jesus were ahead of his time, how long do you 
think he would have had to wait not to be ahead of his time? How 
long would he have had to wait for the Roman government to 
accept him as a constructive force in the community? How long 
would he have had to wait for the scribes and Pharisees to accept 
his religious views? How long would he have had to wait for Pilate 
to defy the angry crowd and tell them that Jesus was innocent and 
therefore he was releasing him? Would Jesus have been more ac- 
ceptable ten years later? Twenty-five? One hundred years later? 
Personally, I doubt it. The same fears and religious prejudices that 
crucified him when he was 33 years old would have been, and were, 
in operation in A.D. 100 and 200. Jesus had but one life to live. He 
had to respond to God’s call in his day and not in ours. He was 
dead at 33. 
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Likewise, Paul was called to his task with such terrific power 
that he declared that he would be ruined if he did not respond. How 
long would Paul have had to wait for the religion of Jesus to become 
universal? One hundred years? Two hundred? Five hundred? Paul 
couldn’t wait. He died about A.D. 64 or 65. 

How long would Galileo, Copernicus, Darwin, and other scien- 
tists have had to wait for the religious world to look with favor upon 
their discoveries before giving them to the world? How long would 
Martin Luther have had to wait for the Catholic Church to accept 
his reforms? How long would the founding fathers have had to wait 
for England to give freedom to the thirteen colonies? How long 
would Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru have had to wait 
for the British to voluntarily give independence to India? How long 
would Negroes have had to wait for the slaveholding South to give 
up their slaves, or for the South to voluntarily abolish segregation 
based on race and color? 

A man has but one life to live and he must respond to the call 
in his day or not at all. No man is ahead of his time. Abraham, 
leaving his country in obedience to God’s call; Moses, leading a 
rebellious people to the Promised Land; Jesus, dying on a cross; 
Galileo, on his knees recanting; Ridley and Latimer, expounding 
the doctrine of the Reformation and being burned at the stake; 
Lincoln, freeing the slaves and dying of an assassin’s bullet; Wood- 
row Wilson, crusading for the League of Nations; Martin Luther 
King, Jr., seeking larger freedom for his people through non-vio- 
lence—none of these men was ahead of his time. They are to 
progress what the dawn is to the sunrise and what the sunrise is 
to noon. No man is ahead of his time. Each in his time. The road 
each person will take will depend upon many factors, but certainly 
the high road, the low road, and the middle road are available to 
every person, and which road he takes is largely his own choice. 
The words of John Oxenham are a fitting climax to this discourse: 


To every man there openeth 
A Way, and Ways, and a Way, 


Each in His Time 


And the High Soul climbs the High Way, 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 

And in between on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way and a Low, 

And every man decideth 

The Way his soul shall go. 
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HOW RIGHTEOUS 
IS 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS? 


Speaking to his disciples and to the multitudes, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, Jesus said, **. . . unless your righteousness exceeds 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, you will never enter the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. 5:20). Who were the scribes and Pharisees? 

The Pharisees had set themselves apart on the basis of their 
ritual purity and their minute observance of the law. They were 
mostly laymen, but some of them were priests. The Pharisees be- 
lieved that the law was the only means of attaining Messianic 
salvation both for the individual and for the nation. The scribes 
were the professional scholars among the Pharisees and were con- 
sidered authorities on the interpretation of the law. The scribes, 
along with the Pharisees, chief priests, and Sadducees, constituted 
the Jewish aristocracy. Many of them were members of the Sanhed- 
rin. Briefly, the scribes interpreted the biblical law, gave instruction 
in all fields of knowledge relevant to the study of the Scriptures, 
and were the legal advisers to judges and to the men who adminis- 
tered the law. 

And yet Jesus did not hold them in high esteem. It is popular 
even now to criticize and condemn the scribes and Pharisees. They 
are dead. They lived two thousand years ago. They have no living 
relatives and friends to defend their good name. It is absolutely safe, 
therefore, to level our philippics against them. So, for centuries, 
men have preached powerful sermons and scholars have written 
scientific treatises in condemnation of the scribes and Pharisees. 
I, too, wish to join the critics in castigating them. But, before doing 
so, fair play requires that they be praised. A man must be judged 
in the light of his day and time. What was accepted as ethical, 
moral, and right in one century may not be so considered in another 
century. So the scribes and the Pharisees must be evaluated first 
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in the light of the beliefs that prevailed in the first century A.D. and 
not those commonly held in the twentieth century. 

According to the religious standards of their day, the scribes 
and the Pharisees were good men, highly respected by their fellows 
and competent in their profession as interpreters of the law. If one 
wanted to know what God required of him in everyday life, the 
scribes could tell him. They were not agitators. They were not 
radical. They were not trying to overthrow the Roman government 
by force. As far as we know, they were men of good morals. More 
than any other group, the scribes and the Pharisees held the Jewish 
people together. They were decent, respectable, respected, law- 
abiding men. As respectable as our top men in government, busi- 
ness, religion, and education. They were decent men. 

And yet Jesus was exceedingly hard on the scribes and Phari- 
sees. So much so that many scholars think Jesus was unjust in his 
criticism, and some deny that Jesus said some of the things at- 
tributed to him. He told his disciples that the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees was not enough. He made it clear that the 
disciples would have to be better than these learned interpreters 
of the law if they wished to inherit the Kingdom of heaven. If there 
are those who think that Jesus was a soft, weak man, they might 
refresh their memories by reading again the twenty-third chapter 
of Matthew and the eleventh chapter of Luke. He called the scribes 
and Pharisees hypocrites, deceivers, wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
pretending to be what they were not. Over and over again, Jesus 
said: ‘““Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” He accused 
them of seeking the chief seats in the synagogue for no other 
purpose than to be seen of men. He told them that they devoured 
widows’ houses, and as a cover-up they prayed long prayers. He 
charged them with compassing land and sea to make one proselyte, 
who, when he was made, was “‘twice as much a child of hell as 
yourselves” (Matt. 23:15). He sternly rebuked them by telling them 
that they shut the Kingdom of heaven against men—they wouldn’t 
go in themselves and they wouldn’t permit others to enter. He 
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called the scribes and Pharisees an adulterous and evil generation. 
They were unfaithful to their God and unfaithful to their religion. 
He told them they were biind guides. They would strain the gnat 
out of the wine and swallow the camel. They would pay attention 
to little things that didn’t matter but would neglect the big things 
that did matter. He likened them to whitewashed tombs, beautiful 
on the outside but filthy and unclean on the inside. Nothing could 
be more scathing than to call these men serpents and a brood of 
vipers, and to tell them that tax collectors and prostitutes would 
enter the Kingdom ahead of them. Again he said: ‘“‘Woe to you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for you tithe mint and dill and 
cummin, and have neglected the weightier matters of the law, jus- 
tice and mercy and faith” (Matt. 23:23). He was saying that tithe 
should be paid, but that tithing was no substitute for justice and 
mercy. He told his disciples that the scribes and Pharisees laid 
heavy burdens on the shoulders of man but wouldn’t lift a finger 
to lighten the burden. Still speaking of the scribes and Pharisees, 
he said: “This people honors me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me” (Matt. 15:8). 

Why was Jesus so hard on the scribes and Pharisees? It is logical 
to conclude that Jesus was unimpressed with their religion and that 
he condemned them because they emphasized the letter of the law 
at the expense of the spirit of the law. For them the letter of the 
law took precedence over the spirit of the law. Regardless of chang- 
ing times, they were slaves to the law, sticking to what was written, 
allergic to change, and they had become slaves to the printed page. 
A few examples will prove the point: 

It was legal to travel on the Sabbath 2,000 cubits—about 3,333 
feet, or three-fifths of a mile. To travel four-fifths of a mile was a 
violation of the law. If a priest hurt his finger in the Temple, he 
could bind it up with reeds, but he could not press out the blood. 
If one had a pain in the loin, he could anoint it with oil but not with 
wine and vinegar. To anoint it with wine and vinegar would have 
been a medical application. A man who had the toothache was not 
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permitted to rinse his teeth with vinegar and spit it out again, for 
this would be to apply medicine. But it was all right to wash his 
teeth in the usual manner and swallow the vinegar, for this would 
be taking food. 

It was illegal to do deeds of mercy on the Sabbath Day. The 
scribes and Pharisees constantly criticized Jesus for doing good 
deeds on the Sabbath Day. He did not hesitate to heal a withered 
hand on the Sabbath, cure the man suffering from dropsy, give sight 
to the blind, and perform any other deeds of mercy on the Lord’s 
Day. 

Jesus was opposed to the scribes and Pharisees, in the second 
place, because they placed a man-made law above human beings 
and human values. To Jesus, the preservation of human life and the 
response to human needs were and are more important than all the 
man-made laws put together. It is clear from the Gospels that Jesus 
acted on the principle that when a law or custom or the mores 
become a burden to man, stifle his spiritual growth, and mislead 
him as to what true religion is, that law needs to be reinterpreted, 
modified, changed, or disobeyed. It was against the law to heal on 
the Sabbath, but for Jesus it was God’s will. Let us interpret several 
passages to prove that Jesus placed supreme value upon the human 
soul. 

One Sabbath Day, Luke 6 tells us, Jesus and his disciples went 
through the grainfields. And as they went through, his disciples 
“plucked and ate some ears of grain, rubbing them in their hands.” 
The Pharisees said this was unlawful, and asked: ‘“‘Why are you 
doing what is not lawful to do on the sabbath?” Jesus justified what 
they did by reminding the Pharisees of what David did when he 
was hungry: He ate bread which only priests were supposed to eat. 
By rubbing the corn in their hands, the disciples had done that 
which was unlawful. They had threshed grain on the Sabbath Day. 
Why did Jesus support what the disciples did? Certainly there is 
no evidence to show that the disciples were on the verge of starva- 
tion. Jesus saw in this act a principle that if men are hungry, it is 
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the highest fulfillment of the law to relieve their hunger even if it 
requires violating the law which forbade that kind of work on the 
Sabbath. Jesus was making the point that no day is so sacred that 
the best interests of man cannot be served. The Sabbath is not an 
end in itself. The welfare of man and the glorification of God are 
the ends. Days are only means to an end. 

Again on the Sabbath, as Luke records in the sixth chapter, 
Jesus restored a withered hand, making it healthy and whole. Jesus 
justified his action on the ground that it is lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath. It is lawful to save a life. The implication is clear that the 
only unlawful deed on the Sabbath is doing evil and destroying life. 
It is always lawful to do that which is right, and the day of the week 
has nothing to do with it. It must be pointed out here that in 
restoring the withered hand to normal life, Jesus was not acting in 
an emergency. The man wasn’t about to die. We do not know how 
long the man’s hand had been in that condition. It seems clear that 
Jesus did not have to do this in order to save the man’s life. Life 
or death was not the issue. The issue was that here was a man who 
was handicapped by having a sick hand. Would the cause of human 
mercy be served best by healing the man then and there, or by 
postponing it to another day? The answer was clear; the hand was 
healed on the Sabbath. Matthew’s comment on this point in 12:11- 
12 is indeed striking: “‘He said to them, ‘What man of you, if he 
has one sheep and it falls into a pit on the sabbath, will not lay hold 
of it and lift it out? Of how much more value is a man than a sheep! 
So it is lawful to do good on the sabbath.’ ” 

The Pharisees said of Jesus, when the blind man received his 
sight on the Sabbath Day, “This man is not from God, for he does 
not keep the sabbath” (John 9:16). It is a revelation to note that 
here again there was no emergency. This man was born blind. How 
old he was, we do not know. He is referred to as a man, not a boy. 
He could have been 25 or 30 years old. If he had been blind all those 
years, he was not nearing death. Jesus might well have said: “I am 
sorry, sir, but this is the Sabbath. If you stay in the neighborhood 
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until tomorrow, I will give you your sight.” But not so. Here was 
a man who had never seen the beauties of nature, had never seen 
the bright daylight, had never seen the starry heavens, had never 
known how thrilling it is to see the moonlit night, and had never 
seen handsome men and charming women. For Jesus, it was urgent 
that this man see, not tomorrow, but today. Once again a man- 
made law clashed with human values, and the law had to be broken 
or reinterpreted so as to be fulfilled. 

Let us give one more illustration to show why Jesus stayed in 
trouble with the conservative Jews of his day. The fifth chapter of 
John tells us of a man who had been crippled for thirty-eight years, 
and Jesus healed this man on the Sabbath Day. He said to the man: 
“Rise, take up your pallet, and walk” (John 5:8). The next verse 
gives the response: “And at once the man was healed, and he took 
up his pallet and walked. Now that day was the sabbath.” The 
performance of this miracle made the Jews furious. John gives us 
their reaction in verse 16 of the same chapter: “And this was why 
the Jews persecuted Jesus, because he did this on the sabbath.” 

We could go on reciting other experiences which Jesus had with 
the Jews, scribes, and Pharisees, but these are ample to make crystal 
clear that in Jesus’ mind the welfare of man was central, and not 
the keeping of the law. It must be stressed again that in all of the 
incidents discussed here, there was not a single case of emergency, 
not a case that could not have been postponed until the following 
day. But to Jesus, whenever a human being was in need, there was 
an emergency, and he was sent into the world to respond to that 
need. With this philosophy in mind we can understand better Jesus’ 
scathing denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees as recorded in 
Matthew 23. 

What Jesus meant came home to me personally several years 
ago when my first wife’s sister was struck by a hit-and-run driver 
in North Augusta, South Carolina. Someone who saw it called an 
ambulance to the scene to take my sister-in-law to a hospital. The 
ambulance was from a white undertaking establishment, and the 
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driver was a white man. When he arrived, seeing that my sister-in- 
law was a Negro, he went away, leaving her there to suffer and 
perhaps to die. A Negro ambulance and driver had to be called. 
He came and took my sister-in-law to a hospital. She died, either 
immediately after arrival at the hospital or before arrival. Whether 
she would have lived if the white driver had taken her only an 
omnipotent God could tell us. But this is what Jesus was quarreling 
with the scribes and Pharisees about. The law was placed above 
human beings and above human values. Race prejudice was so 
deeply imbedded in the case of my sister-in-law, and the mores 
were so deeply entrenched, that the custom had to be respected 
even if a Negro died. This experience can be duplicated by the 
experience of dozens of Negroes in my lifetime. 

We believe Shakespeare had this kind of thing in mind in The 
Merchant of Venice. | think Portia was trying to get Shylock to see 
that he was legally entitled to his pound of flesh, but that if he got 
it, Bassanio would die. 

As far as we can understand, the blind man, the lame man, and 
the crippled man were not outstanding people. They did not belong 
to the Jewish aristocracy. They were not Roman officials, not 
priests, not scribes, and not Pharisees. They were ordinary people. 
In our time, they might have been on the relief rolls or in a charity 
hospital. They might have been socially outcast, but to Jesus only 
one thing mattered: they were people, made in the image of God, 
and needed to be healed. They might well have been among the 
thirty million in the United States who live below the poverty level. 
They might have been one in a family of thirteen eking out an 
existence on $130 a month, as we found in a recent survey of 
hunger and malnutrition in the United States. But to Jesus these 
were human beings and should be treated as such. 

If Jesus came today and walked among us, what would he say 
to those of us who are ministers of Christ who often obey law and 
custom rather than God? What would he say to management and 
labor, who often do injury to individuals and to the public because 
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they can’t communicate? What would he say to white and black 
supremacists, who hate each other and advocate violence and often 
precipitate it? What would he say to the nations that make prepara- 
tion for war the major item on their national agendas? What would 
he say to those of us who are fortunate enough to live in comforta- 
ble houses, with adequate light, heat, and hot water; to ride around 
in high-priced cars, jet planes, and Pullman cars; to eat in the 
swankiest restaurants, sleep in the finest hotels; and to flee from 
the cold in winter and the heat in summer, while a few blocks away 
our neighbors are literally starving and we do nothing about it? If 
a social revolution develops and shakes the foundation of this na- 
tion, it will be because of a lack of social concern for the man 
farthest down and because the gulf is too wide between those who 
have and those who have not. Would Jesus tell us that the tax 
collectors and harlots will get into heaven before us? 

When I hear people say that the principles of Jesus are out of 
date, I can hardly refrain from calling them ignorant and stupid. 
The time will never come when human value, which to Jesus was 
supreme, will be subordinated to the acquisition of material and 
economic gain for the fortunate few. If the laws of our land were 
revamped in the light of the principles evaluated here, we would 
have a new society. 

How righteous is our righteousness? Our righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees when we 
place the spirit of the law above the letter of the law, when we place 
the response to human need above custom, and when we love God 
with all our heart, mind, and soul, and our neighbors as ourselves. 

Twenty-seven centuries ago, the prophet Micah summed it all 
up: 

“With what shall I come before the Lorp, 
and bow myself before God on high? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 


with calves a year old? 
Will the LorD be pleased with thousands of rams, 
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with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” 
He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the LorD require of you 
but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God? 
—Micah 6:6-8 


How righteous is our righteousness? 
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WHO ARE 
THE LEAST 
OF THESE? 


Let us assume that the Son of Man in the judgment scene in 
Matthew 25 had been someone else. It might, for example, have 
been a different story if he had been a scribe or a Pharisee. The 
scribes and Pharisees believed that God’s will was done and that 
all religious requirements were fulfilled when one kept the law. If 
the candidate seeking admission to the Kingdom obeyed the law, 
to the dotting of the i’s and the crossing of the t’s, he would have 
been admitted and invited to have a seat on the right hand. A 
Sadducee might have emphasized the necessity of one’s observing 
correct procedure as a guarantee that he would have a place in the 
Kingdom of heaven. It is conceivable that a Zealot would have 
required a commitment to revolution as the means to be employed 
by the Jews to free themselves from the bondage of Rome. A 
Roman official might have denied admittance to anyone who did 
not believe in the lordship of Caesar. 

In our time, if an Adolf Hitler had been the Son of Man, he 
might have catechized the person who was to be judged worthy to 
be admitted to God’s Kingdom on his belief in the supremacy of 
German blood and soil, or his commitment to a program to annihi- 
late the Jews. Certainly a Communist might have divided the peo- 
ple on the basis of their adherence or non-adherence to the 
teachings of Karl Marx. It is easy to believe that a white racist 
would have made belief in a segregated society the criterion for one 
to be accepted as qualified for membership in the Kingdom. A black 
panther might have demanded the use of violence as a way to 
freedom and independence for the Negro. An orthodox Baptist 
might have asked the person bringing his credentials for evaluation, 
“Have you been baptized?” An orthodox Roman Catholic might 
have asked the person seeking entrance, “Do you believe that 
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salvation resides in the Catholic Church and in the Catholic Church 
alone?” If the answers to these questions had been in the affirma- 
tive, all would have been well. 

But it is recorded by Matthew in clear and precise language that 
none of these things were the central concern of the Son of Man. 
Simply put, the question was this: How did you treat the man 
farthest down—the naked, the starving, the thirsty, the sick, the 
stranger, the man in jail? If the person seeking a place in the King- 
dom responded helpfully, sympathetically, and understandingly to 
human needs, he earned the right to enter the Kingdom and to 
enjoy the blessings provided for him from the foundation of the 
world. 

We might concretize the “least of these” in our day. They are 
the physically sick and the mentally ill—the millions who are suffer- 
ing mental and physical pain. They are the forty to fifty million 
people who live on the border line of poverty and those who live 
below the poverty line (families who live on less than $3,300 a 
year). They are the millions who live in the ghettos and slums of 
our great cities, and those who eke out a bare existence on the farms 
in the South. They are those who cannot get justice in our courts, 
and those who are taken advantage of because they are ignorant. 
They are the alcoholics, and those who are slaves to dope. They 
are the prostitutes on our streets. They are the people who are 
evicted because they cannot pay their rent. They are the mother 
and seven children I saw recently who were living on $2,400 a year 
—Ppaying rent, buying food and clothes, and paying their heat and 
light bills out of $200 a month. In the language of Scripture, “‘as 
you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, you did it to 
me” (Matt. 25:40). 

There is something noteworthy here. The people who had done 
these good deeds were unconscious of what they had done. When 
they were rewarded, they wanted to know, “‘Lord, when did we see 
thee hungry and feed thee, or thirsty and give thee drink? And 
when did we see thee a stranger and welcome thee, or naked and 
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clothe thee? And when did we see thee sick or in prison and visit 
thee?” (Matt. 25:37-39). These people had never thought that man 
and God are inseparably tied together. It is permissible to give the 
imagination free play for a few seconds. These people are saying 
to the Lord, how can it be that we fed thee? Thou art omnipotent; 
thou couldst speak, and stones would be turned to bread. Thou 
couldst speak, and prison doors would fly wide. Thou hast never 
been thirsty. Thou art Lord of the seas and the rivers, and the 
oceans are thine. Thou hast never been naked. The cattle upon a 
thousand hills are thine. Thou couldst speak the word, and clothes 
would be manufactured. It is not possible for an omnipotent God 
to be sick; sickness is foreign to his nature. Thou couldst speak the 
word, and disease would flee. 

It is here that Jesus makes it clear that when man suffers, God 
suffers; when man is in need, God is in need. Wherever man exists, 
God is there. The people who responded to the needs of the poor 
were unaware that they were responding to the needs of God; that 
it was God to whom they were giving bread, God whom they were 
visiting in prison, and God whom they were clothing. Goodness 
is like the color of one’s eye, like the unconscious heartbeat, like 
the blood circulating through the body. We are unaware of the fact 
that our eyes are blue or black, or that our blood is circulating. To 
these people, responding to human need was not a publicity stunt. 
They gave food to the starving not to get their names in newspa- 
pers. They did it because a human being was in need. In traditional 
terms, they were doing what they did not to gain heaven or to 
escape hell. To them it was the right thing to do. The story is told 
of an old woman, centuries ago, walking the streets of Strassburg 
in bright sunlight with a lantern in one hand and a pail of water 
in the other. People laughed at her and thought she was out of her 
mind. Children followed her in jest. Finally, someone asked the 
woman why she was going around in broad daylight with a lighted 
lantern and a pail of water. She replied in this manner: “With this 
pail of water, I am going to put out hell, and with the light from 
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this lantern I am going to burn up heaven, so that from now on 
people will serve God because they love him.” This description 
seems to fit the people Jesus describes in the judgment scene in 
Matthew 25. 

It must be remembered that Jesus got into trouble not so much 
because of his belief in God as because of his belief in man. Jesus 
could have gone throughout the Palestinian world talking about 
God in the abstract, and he would hardly have gotten into trouble. 
But when he combined his belief in God with his belief in man, and 
his love of God with his love of man, his troubles began. His clash 
with the scribes and the Pharisees about the Sabbath was about 
man. The criticism hurled against him because he ate with publi- 
cans and sinners was about man. His denunciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees in Matthew 23 was done in the interest of man. 
Really, his crucifixion and death resulted from his concern for man. 
And he makes man qualify for the Kingdom on the basis of his 
treatment of mankind. A careful study of the life and teachings of 
Jesus makes it convincingly clear that Jesus got into trouble about 
man. 

In the early part of this discourse, we defined “the least of 
these.” In fact, the judgment scene in the chapter just referred to 
tells us who the least of these are. Beyond our borders, they are 
the down-and-outs throughout the length and breadth of this world. 
They are the billion and a half who never get enough to eat, never 
get enough to wear, never know a healthy day, and the millions 
who are illiterate. These are easy to identify. And the reader will 
agree that the individuals discussed so far are the least of these. But 
we would like to look at the other side of the coin and ask again, 
who are the least of these? 

It is customary to consider the man “down yonder” as the least, 
and not the man “up yonder”; the “low and suppressed,” and not 
the “high and mighty”; the “poor and downcast,” and not the “rich 
and powerful”; the “ignorant and exploited,” and not the “learned 
and wise.”” We think no violence is done to biblical exegesis if we 
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interpret this text to include all mankind in the category of “the 
least of these.” The naive man is inclined to believe that the people 
who are rich, have more money than they can use, live in luxury, 
own expensive cars, live in fine houses, and wear beautiful, high- 
priced clothes ‘‘have it made” and are not the least of these. The 
unlearned man may look upon the learned and the cultured, the 
educated and the widely read, as being outside the definition of “the 
least of these.” Those without position may think that those who 
have prestige and power are not the people Jesus was talking about 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. 

We cannot accept this position. When Jesus speaks of the sick 
as being the least, we must remember that all men get sick and die, 
including the rich and the wise. When he says the men in prison 
are the least, he is talking about the rich as well as the poor. All 
classes of men go to prison, and they are there now. When he refers 
to strangers as being the least, he is talking about men of every class, 
for at times all men are strangers. 

Let me illustrate. A former student of mine graduated from 
college and seminary. He was a fine man, sincere, honest, true. He 
had a good mind. He married a fine young woman, and three 
children were born. He had settled down in a good church. He was 
doing well and the people loved him. But he was stricken with one 
of those incurable diseases. He died before he had a chance to gain 
economic security for his family and before he could educate his 
children. We are sure Jesus would say that this family was the least 
of these and whoever does injury to one of them does injury to God. 
This man was a leader in his community and was not among those 
who dwell in slums. 

A schoolmate of mine became a college teacher. He reared a 
lovely family—two daughters and one son. One of them is a physi- 
cian, one has a Ph.D. degree, and one a master’s degree. All was 
well, we thought, but the father committed suicide. How can this 
family escape being among the least of these? 

Alcoholism and dope addiction are not confined to the poor. 
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We know some of the best families in our society where the fathers 
and mothers spend sleepless nights worrying about their sons who 
have fallen victim to drugs and alcohol. They pray, agonize, visit 
clinics, and pay doctors in the hope that their children will respond 
to treatment. They seldom do. These parents are the least of these. 
The rich and the educated commit suicide and die of cancer. 

The President of the United States holds the most prestigious 
office in the world. He is the commander in chief of the American 
armed forces which are fighting in Vietnam. He is loved by some, 
hated by others, and criticized by all. He doesn’t want to keep our 
soldiers there, and he is afraid to bring them home. This may be 
equally true of his successor. They are the least of these. And 
certainly all who are involved in the war, and die in it, and the loved 
ones who suffer at home because of the war might well qualify as 
the least of these. 

If our insights are valid, it stands to reason that no one can 
escape the designation that he is the least of these. We ask again, 
who are the least? The answer is quite clear. We all are the least. 
The least might be defined as the helpless, and in one sense or 
another all men are helpless. The words of a Negro spiritual are 
appropriate at this point: “It is not my sister, not my brother, but 
it’s me, O Lord, standing in the need of prayer.” It is this simple 
truth that makes it so difficult for us to understand why we cannot 
accept in our living the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 

We know the reader may be asking, why did Jesus emphasize 
the least? Why didn’t he say, inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
greatest of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me? Why didn’t 
he say, inasmuch as ye have done it unto the high priest, the 
members of the Sanhedrin, Pilate, the aristocratic Sadducees, and 
the scribes and Pharisees, ye have done it unto me? Honestly, we 
do not know. We can only give two answers to the question which 
are persuasive and difficult to refute. 

Throughout the ministry of Jesus, he gave respect and dignity 
to the common man, so much so that it seems he had a bias for 
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the man farthest down. So in the judgment scene, God is identified 
with the sick, the imprisoned, the hungry, the stranger, the thirsty, 
and the naked. He was bestowing dignity upon the so-called “little 
people.” Throughout history, it is the poor who are robbed and 
exploited most. It is the slave who has been treated most inhu- 
manly. It is the weak and helpless whose plea for justice has gone 
mostly unheeded. It is the strong who is most likely to ride rough- 
shod over the weak. It is the man who is down who is likely to feel 
that he is “nobody” and that no one cares for him. It is the man 
farthest down who needs to remember that he, too, is the salt of 
the earth, and that he, too, is a child of God. It is this man who 
needs the assurance that he has the right to walk the earth with 
dignity and pride. It may be that it is for this reason that we usually 
find Jesus on the side of the “least of these.” 

Secondly, Jesus was demonstrating the obvious, but what we 
seldom recognize. The test of true religion is not how we treat the 
man who holds a high position in society, but how we treat the man 
who has no position to hold. Not how we respond to the call of 
the man who wields power, but how we respond to the man who 
needs us but who has no power to command us. The test of good 
religion is not how we treat the rich but rather what attitude we 
take toward the poor. It is natural for us to be kind, polite, and 
solicitous to the man who has much to give us. But this would be 
no test of our religion. A better test would be how we receive the 
man who has nothing to offer in return for what we do for him. Jesus 
put the test of our good religion where it belongs: how we treat the 
man who needs most. “ ‘Lord, when did we see thee hungry and 
feed thee, or thirsty and give thee drink? And when did we see thee 
a stranger and welcome thee, or naked and clothe thee? And when 
did we see thee sick or in prison and visit thee?’ .. . ‘Truly, I say 
to you, as you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, you 
did it to me’” (Matt. 25:37-40). 

Who are the least of these? Those who are in need are the least. 
And every man who walks the earth is sometimes in need. So, when 
we mistreat any man, we mistreat God. 
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LET US 
BE KIND 
TO JUDAS 


We make bold to assert that few mothers, if any, would name 
their sons “Judas.” We go even further—a master would hardly 
name his dog Judas. We ask you, the reader, do you know of anyone 
whose name is Judas? Have you ever known a dog named Judas? 
And yet Judas is an excellent name. It comes from the word ‘“‘Ju- 
dah,” and it means ‘“‘worthy to be praised.” 

Worthy though the name may be, if you wish to insult a young 
mother, suggest to her that she name her newborn son Judas. Judas 
is known throughout history, and the name Judas is immortal. 
Nevertheless, nobody wants to be accused of being like Judas, the 
reason being that Judas betrayed his Master for thirty pieces of 
silver, and, to make the betrayal more reprehensible, betrayed him 
with a kiss. History would have been kinder to Judas if he had 
betrayed Jesus simply by touching him. But to betray a person with 
a kiss is more than mankind can take. A kiss means affection, love, 
friendship, loyalty, and devotion. Of all acts of hypocrisy and de- 
ceit, the most unforgivable one is to kiss a person you envy, dislike, 
or hate, or one for whom you hold a deep-seated jealousy. For two 
thousand years, this man Judas has been held in contempt; and I 
predict that throughout the ages his name will be held in ill repute. 
No mother will name her son Judas, and no master will name his 
dog Judas. 

And yet Judas was one of the twelve. He was one of the men 
Jesus had honored by choosing him as one worthy to participate 
in a program designed to make men behave in a godly and brotherly 
way toward one another. He had heard Jesus deliver that wonderful 
discourse known as the Sermon on the Mount. He had observed 
how tenderly Jesus dealt with people who needed their sins for- 
given. He had noted the great respect which Jesus accorded the 
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person of every man. He had seen Jesus heal the sick and raise the 
dead. He had seen Jesus forgive sin and cast out devils. He had 
prayed and worshiped with Jesus. He had seen and heard all these 
things, and yet Judas betrayed Jesus with a kiss, for thirty pieces 
of silver. 

Why did Judas do it? Frankly, we don’t know, and we doubt 
if anyone knows exactly why Judas betrayed Jesus. We can only 
speculate as to why he did it. The argument has been advanced that 
Judas may have thought that the followers of Jesus wanted to pull 
off an insurrection, and that he wanted no part of that and thought 
it wise to declare himself on the side of the compromising Sad- 
ducees. On the other hand, it may be that Judas wanted to force 
Jesus to use his Messianic power. After all, Judas had followed 
Jesus for three years, possibly expecting something miraculous to 
happen. Judas may have expected Jesus to usher in the Messianic 
age in some spectacular display of power. The disciples did not fully 
understand what Jesus had in mind and what plan he had envi- 
sioned for the establishment of his Kingdom. It may be that Judas 
thought he could force Jesus’ hand, and that when the soldiers 
seized Jesus, they would see him react not as a man but as an 
omnipotent God. Things may have been moving too slowly for 
Judas. Three years is a long time for one to wait who is expecting 
something out of the ordinary to happen. 

Then, too, there is the age-old sin of jealousy. Judas may have 
been jealous of the significant role that Jesus could and might play 
in history. Now was the time to stop Jesus, to clip his wings before 
he went too far! Judas may have been jealous, and jealousy is a 
terrible thing. It makes men hate, lie, attack another’s good name, 
and kill. Biblical and secular literature is filled with instances show- 
ing how devastating jealousy can be and is. So maybe Judas be- 
trayed Jesus because he was jealous of the role that Jesus would 
play in history. 

Judas may have had sympathy for the Zealots, the Jews who 
believed in violence. They believed that the Jews would achieve 
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their freedom only through bloodshed and violent revolution. Jesus 
taught peace. Maybe Judas never did believe in the doctrine of 
going the second mile, turning the other cheek, and giving the cloak 
when the coat is taken. Judas may never have accepted the philoso- 
phy of forgiveness. He may have looked upon Jesus as a weakling, 
an appeaser, and a coward, and thought that the sooner he was out 
of the way, the better for the welfare of the Jews. Or Judas may 
have been motivated by greed—money! money! Judas may have 
been among those who worship material things as god and sell their 
souls for money. But whatever the reason may be, Judas betrayed 
his Master and earned a permanent bad place in history, and will 
be forever looked upon by mankind as a despicable character. 

But let us be kind to Judas. It is so easy to go back 1900 years 
and condemn a man when we do not know all of the circumstances 
surrounding his life, and when we who condemn him may not be 
any better than he. Really, if we had to choose between being a 
Judas or a Pilate, we would choose to be Judas. There is a sensitive- 
ness about Judas which is commendable. There seems to be an 
element of decency in Judas which we do not find in Pilate. Judas 
knew he had betrayed innocent blood. His conscience haunted him. 
He could not spend the money. He couldn’t keep it. His conscience 
worried him so heavily that one record tells us that he committed 
suicide. He couldn’t live with himself. He preferred death rather 
than to keep on living with this terrible deed haunting him by day 
and by night. Pilate admitted that Jesus was innocent, and that he 
found no fault in him, but he didn’t have the courage to release 
Jesus. Pilate washed his hands, shirked his responsibility, and kept 
on living in respectability and sin. 

Let us be kind to Judas. Suppose he did it because he was jealous 
of Jesus? Aren’t we all jealous to some degree? If there is a person 
who is absolutely free of jealousy, let him come forth. In all of our 
years, we have not known a man wholly free of jealousy. Suppose 
Judas did it from the curse of greed, for money. There are millions 
who sell out for money. If we knew the millions who sell their souls 
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for money, we would stand amazed. And the fact of life is, we doubt 
if those who sell out for money are disturbed by their consciences. 
They probably sleep well at night, and never dream of repenting. 
Suppose Judas was a Zealot and believed that the Jews should make 
a revolution and fight to free themselves from the domination of 
Rome. Don’t most nations get their independence through some 
kind of revolution? The strong seldom, if ever, volunteer to give 
freedom to the weak. Suppose that this betrayal was not a part of 
Judas’ nature and that he was not habitually untrustworthy, but that 
this was a weak moment in his life when he yielded to the tempta- 
tion to replenish his purse. Don’t we all have weak moments and 
do things then that we would hardly do at other times? 

One of the tragedies of life is the fact that once a deed is done, 
the consequences are beyond our control. The evil that men do 
lives after them, and no amount of remorse can blot out the deed. 
Judas’ betrayal led to Jesus’ arrest and contributed to his crucifixion 
and death. Once the deed is done, it can never be recalled, and even 
an omnipotent God cannot erase the fact of the deed. The conse- 
quences of slavery in this country and the world will plague man- 
kind throughout time. There is another tragedy. Once the deed is 
done, repentance and forgiveness cannot erase the sin, suffering, 
and inhumanity of man to man that follow. We might assume that 
Hitler repented and God forgave him, but no amount of repentance 
and no amount of forgiveness can bring back the lives of six million 
Jews. Even if Judas had repented and had been forgiven, the fact 
that he had betrayed Jesus with a kiss and for thirty pieces of silver 
could never be erased. 

We are reminded of an incident that took place between a father 
and his son. The son was given to lying, so much so that the father 
was saddened and distressed over his son’s weakness. He talked 
constantly with the boy about this, but with no success. One day 
the father brought to the conference a board full of nails. He told 
his son that every nail in the plank represented an untruth he had 
told. The father told the boy he could clear his record of lies by 
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telling as many truths as he had told lies, and that every time he 
told the truth a nail would be pulled out. This promise on the part 
of the father impressed the boy, and he agreed that he would go 
on a truth-telling crusade. He began telling the truth, and as the 
father had promised, he pulled out a nail for every truth told. 
Finally the last nail was drawn out. The father, jubilant, called his 
son in to commend him for the successful campaign against lying. 
He showed the boy that every nail had been drawn out and that 
his record was clear. But instead of rejoicing, the son stood crying. 
The father inquired of him, ‘““Why the tears when the board is clear 
of nails?” However, the boy continued to cry, and said to his father, 
“Yes, Daddy, but the holes are still there.” The boy had repented 
and changed, but the holes were still there. Repentance doesn’t 
change the holes. Despite the fact that God forgives, and this brings 
peace of mind and calm, the consequences of an act can never be 
recalled, nor the memory erased on the part of the one who com- 
mitted the deed. 


But in a real sense, Judas did not betray Christ. He betrayed 
Judas. We cannot betray God. We cannot betray Jesus. Our mis- 
deeds betray us, not Christ. Our deeds reveal what we are. George 
Eliot was right when she said, “‘Our deeds still follow us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 

The final tragedy lies in the fact that Judas didn’t repent instead 
of committing suicide—at least, we have no way of knowing that 
he repented. It might have added another chapter to Christian 
experience if Judas had kept on living, had thrown himself on the 
mercy of God, had been forgiven, and had gone forth preaching 
the good news of Christ. He might have been a great power in 
Christendom. The tragedy of Judas is that he wouldn’t let God use 
him for good. That’s my tragedy, that’s your tragedy, and that’s the 
tragedy of mankind. We take things in our own hands; we repudiate 
God, the ground of our existence, and men and nations make 
themselves god. Let us be kind to Judas. 
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SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS 
CONDEMNED 


Stretch your imagination and you will see two men coming 
down the aisle of a church to pray—a Pharisee and a tax collector. 
On the right is the Pharisee. He prays thus: “O God, I do thank 
thee that I am not like the rest of mankind, greedy, dishonest, 
impure, or even like that tax collector over there. I fast twice every 
week; I give away a tenth part of all my income” (Luke 18:11-12, 
Phillips). On the left, in a distant corner, stands the tax collector, 
head bowed, and with a gesture of despair he cries out, “God, have 
mercy on a sinner like me” (Luke 18:13, Phillips). The Pharisee 
is unacceptable, condemned. The tax collector is justified and 
praised. I like Phillips’ translation: ‘“‘For everyone who sets himself 
up as somebody will become a nobody, and the man who makes 
himself nobody will become somebody” (Luke 18:14). 

Who were these two men? They were partly fictitious charac- 
ters, for many a Pharisee was lowly and humble, and many a tax 
collector was haughty and unrepentant. They represent two types. 
Ordinarily, we look upon the scribes and the Pharisees as men 
learned in the Jewish law. If you wanted to know what God’s will 
was for your life, they could tell you. The essence of righteousness 
was to keep the law to the dotting of the /’s and the crossing of 
the r’s. I am sure this Pharisee was a good man—decent, law- 
abiding, respected and respectable, held in high esteem by the 
people in the community. When he went down the street, people 
went out of their way to speak to him. It was considered an honor 
to know him. In common parlance, he was a good man. On the 
other hand, the tax collector was not especially liked. As a rule, 
we do not like tax collectors—not even Uncle Sam. Evidently, this 
man had a bad reputation—dishonest, a grafter, an extortioner. 

Oddly enough, I believe both men told God the truth. I believe 
the Pharisee did fast twice a week, did give away a tenth of all his 


income, had only one wife, was not an extortioner, did not use his 
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office to get what did not belong to him. The tax collector was 
truthful, too, for when a man admits to God that he is a sinner, he 
must be a sinner. 

From the way we behave, I am sure nobody believes in a 
material heaven and a material hell. But if they were realities, and 
if | had my way, I would consign the Pharisee to hell and the tax 
collector to heaven. That’s a bold statement. Let me defend myself: 
The Pharisee had a “‘better-than-thou” attitude. He indicted all 
mankind. He said to God: Other men are extortioners; I am not. 
Other men live in adultery; I do not. I fast twice a week; nobody 
else is so punctual in fasting. I am the only man who goes the 
second mile in tithing. I do more than is required. Look at me, God. 
Iam your Exhibit A in righteousness. I am the epitome of goodness 
and virtue. You ought to be proud of me, God. I am a heavy 
investor in the Corporation of Righteousness. Now, God, you 
should make me a director of the corporation. 

The better-than-thou attitude is a wicked thing. Blow it up to 
national proportions and you get a Nordic complex. You get a 
Hitler and his colleagues exterminating six million Jews, while 
Christian nations like England, France, America, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand do not offer the Jews a hiding place or 
refuge in their countries. Blow it up to national proportions and you 
get apartheid in South Africa, where the government stands ready 
and willing to exterminate ten million Bantu and three million 
Asiatics and colored people to maintain white supremacy in South 
Africa. 

The better-than-thou attitude is a wicked thing. Blow it up in 
human relations and you get caste in India, where fifty million 
untouchables were spat upon and kicked around by all other castes. 

The better-than-thou attitude is a wicked thing. Blow it up and 
you get a Ross Barnett in Mississippi, a George Wallace in Ala- 
bama. 

The better-than-thou attitude is a wicked thing. Blow it up 
racially and you get the extremes among the Black Muslims and 
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some of the advocates of Black Power who preach a false doctrine 
that all white people are the incarnation of hell and all black people 
are righteous. 

The Pharisee was so self-righteous that he was beyond the pale 
of redemption. For this reason, I would send him to my imaginary 
hell. 

But the sinner man, the tax collector, I would send to my 
imaginary heaven because he had a disturbed conscience. I see him 
with my mental eyes agonizing on his bed, unable to sleep; every 
time he dozes he dreams of the poor widow and her starving chil- 
dren from whom he extracted too much tax money. His conscience 
pricks him, beating him down, because he has robbed the rich. So 
he stands in the church and cries out in despair, ““God, have mercy 
on a sinner like me”! This man was not far from the Kingdom of 
God. 

I would place the Pharisee in my imaginary hell because he 
lifted himself above the people. The man who understands life, who 
understands the frailty of all mankind, never lifts himself above the 
people, never tries to extricate himself from the masses. Rather, he 
identifies with them, for he knows that he is involved in mankind. 

Jesus was powerful because he identified himself with the peo- 
ple. He shared their trials, their hopes and aspirations. He ate with 
publicans and sinners. He gave the power of speech to the dumb, 
eyes to the blind, strength to the weak and afflicted. St. Francis of 
Assisi was powerful because he identified himself with the poor. 
Mahatma Gandhi was powerful because he loved the man farthest 
down. The one time I saw him, he was laboring with the untoucha- 
bles of India. I didn’t find him among the rich men, the maharajahs, 
the British officials. I found him among the untouchables, serving 
them, loving them, encouraging them. 

You cannot help a man if you think you are better than he is. 
A man may be poor, but don’t look down on him. He may be 
ignorant, but don’t take his dignity away. J. William Lloyd has 
beautifully said, “There is but one virtue: to help human beings to 
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a free and beautiful life; but one sin: to do them indifferent or cruel 
hurt; the love of humanity is the whole of morality. This is Good- 
ness, this is Humanism, this is the Social Conscience.” 

I would put the Pharisee in my imaginary hell because he had 
the unbridled audacity to tell God how good he was. The tax 
collector told God how wicked he was. I can conceive of a husband 
trying to convince his wife of his goodness. I can conceive of 
parents trying to deceive their children. But only a fool tells God 
how good he is. When alone, behind closed doors, we tell God the 
truth. No sane man lies to God. You may lie to men, but not to 
God. As the Negro spiritual says, ‘““He sees all you do; He hears 
all you say; My God is writing all the time!” 

The Pharisee was condemned because he did not understand 
that if circumstances had favored him and given him the edge over 
his brother, it was no goodness of his that did it, and it was bad 
taste to boast about it. If one lives in a finer house than another, 
he doesn’t brag about it. If one has more money, he doesn’t rub 
it in. If circumstances bring one economic security, fame, and pres- 
tige, he doesn’t thank God he is better than others. The sensible 
man knows that if he is better off, it is by God’s grace. A few 
decades ago, two boys were born in Alabama—one black, one 
white. The white one became the governor of Alabama. The black 
one was lynched. I have seen it in the same family—a moron and 
a genius. Certainly we in the United States are better off than the 
billion and a half who are starving elsewhere in the world, whose 
life-span is thirty-five years or less. But let us not thank God that 
we are better. We, too, might have been born in Asia, or the white 
man might have been born black. 

Even if the Pharisee could have proved he was better, so what? 
The Pharisee and the tax collector were in the same boat. Their 
destinies were the same. We all travel the same highway from our 
mother’s womb to the grave. We live a few years and die. We 
accumulate wealth and we leave it. The rich and the poor alike die 
of heart diseases. The learned and the unlearned die of cancer. The 
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great and the small have mental breakdowns. If we are pricked, we 
bleed. All men bleed. The time does come in every man’s life when 
he is absolutely helpless. He comes to the end of the journey, 
reaches a dead end. Nothing to do but weep and cry, wring his 
hands, and say, “Lord God Almighty, what can I do?” 

Let us all pray, “Lord, have mercy on a sinner like me!” 
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WHERE MAY 
HAPPINESS 
BE FOUND? 


We are writing about something we cannot adequately define. 
But we are not alone. The experts in psychiatry and psychology, 
in sociology and religion, in philosophy and science, cannot define 
happiness to the satisfaction of everybody. We talk about it, but 
we cannot define it. 

Great minds have tried to tell us what happiness is, but without 
complete success. In one place, Aristotle says happiness is the 
greatest good—the summum bonum. But one has the right to ask, 
what is the greatest good? Few people could agree on what the 
greatest good is. 

Plato identifies happiness with spiritual well-being, a harmony 
in the soul, inner peace. We would call it peace of mind. But what 
makes a mind peaceful? 

Socrates argued that the just man is happier than the unjust 
man. The happy are made happy by living justly. But what is 
justice? 

Pascal writes: Men want happiness and only wish to be happy. 
Pascal is saying that all of our striving is for happiness. But what 
is it? Some men strive for money, some for position, and some for 
fame. 

John Locke thought that the one thing that moves men above 
all else is the desire to be happy. And yet we ask, we are moved 
to do what in order to attain happiness? 

Immanuel Kant argued that happiness consists in the satisfac- 
tion of all our desires. And yet Kant says that moral worth alone 
deserves happiness. What is moral worth? Man must do his duty, 
says Kant, but not for happiness. He goes on: The motive of happi- 
ness is so indefinite that although every man wants to attain it, yet 


he can never say definitely and consistently what it is. 
ae 
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Where then may happiness be found? 
Phillips translates the beatitudes in terms of happiness: 
How happy are the humble-minded, for the kingdom of 
Heaven is theirs! 
How happy are those who know what sorrow means, for 
they will be given courage and comfort! 
Happy are those who claim nothing, for the whole earth 
will belong to them! 
Happy are those who are hungry and thirsty for goodness, 
for they will be fully satisfied! 
—Matthew 5:3-6 


Phillips goes on: ‘““And what happiness will be yours when peo- 
ple blame you and ill-treat you and say all kinds of slanderous 
things against you for my sake! Be glad then, yes, be tremendously 
glad—for your reward in Heaven is magnificent” (Matt. 5:11-12). 

Phillips throws light on the subject, and yet I do not quite know 
what happiness is. 

Suppose we should ask you to give us your recipe for happiness. 
You might say a sound mind in a sound body will give you happi- 
ness. Will it? 

You might say, Friends and someone to love and to be loved 
—this will make you happy. 

We are sure that some would say economic security: houses and 
land, stocks and bonds, fat bank accounts, beautiful cars and expen- 
sive clothes, position and prestige, marriage and children, college 
and university degrees. Get these and you will be happy. Will you? 

One might say: If I had these things, I would be happy. We 
would say, Wunderbar! Wonderful! Get them! But we would also 
be compelled to tell you that: Millionaires have economic security, 
yet some have committed suicide; men of prestige and power have 
committed suicide; men with college and university degrees may 
be, and some are, miserable. We would tell you that the United 
States is the richest country in the world, with 45 percent of all the 
wealth, 85 percent of all the automobiles, 80 to 90 percent of the 
bathtubs, the highest standard of living, and the most college and 
university graduates of any nation in the world; yet Liebman’s 
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Peace of Mind was a best seller some years back. Americans are 
not necessarily the happiest people on earth. 

We would argue further and say to you that the search for 
happiness is an unworthy goal. If you go out looking for happiness, 
you don’t know what to look for or where to look. If you marry 
looking for happiness, it is an unworthy aim. People should marry 
because they love each other; not for happiness, but for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer. 

We would go still further: We contend that it is not important 
that people be happy. Was Moses happy? He led a rebellious, 
complaining people out of bondage and died before he reached the 
Promised Land. Was Moses happy? We do not know. And it is not 
important. But it was important that the Jews were freed from 
bondage to Egypt. That was important. Moses’ happiness was in- 
consequential. 

Was Socrates happy? He was a lonely man, ostracized, and 
eventually killed by his government. Was Socrates happy? We 
don’t know. We don’t think it is important. But it is important that 
he stood up for free speech and academic freedom. The thing that 
university professors will fight for. 

Was Jesus happy? Members of his own family thought he was 
out of his mind. The government crucified him between two 
thieves. Was Jesus happy? We do not know. And we don’t think 
it matters. It is not important. But it is important that Jesus showed 
what God is like and pointed the way to salvation. 

Was Mahatma Gandhi happy? We do not know. But why pile 
up more examples? The point should be clear. 

We argue still further, what right have we to be happy? They 
tell me half of the peoples of the earth are starving. Why should 
we have bread enough and to spare while our brother starves? To 
be personal, who am I? I am no better than my starving brother. 
Who am I to be happy? But for the grace of God, I, too, might be 
starving. Who am I to ride around in Pullman cars and jets while 
others starve? 

Where may happiness be found? 
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If happiness is to be found, it will be found in noble endeavor, 
endeavor that gives satisfaction and is beneficial to mankind. It will 
be found in struggling, in toiling, and in accomplishing something 
worthwhile. Happiness, if it is to be found, will be found in a job 
well done, however lowly the job. The surgeon must be happy when 
he saves life by performing successful operations. The lawyer must 
be happy when through him justice comes to his clients. The 
teacher must be happy when her pupils, inspired by her, succeed 
in the world. The inventor must be happy when his inventions 
benefit all mankind. The man who eventually will find a cure for 
cancer should be a happy man, leaping with joy. Salk, who discov- 
ered the polio vaccine, must be happy. Happiness, if found at all, 
will be found in accomplishing something worthwhile. The man 
who does nothing worthwhile can hardly be happy. 

If happiness is to be found, it will be found in pursuing and 
accomplishing something worthwhile, and the quest must be con- 
tinuous—no complacency and no satisfaction. What I mean is 
summed up in the words of Louis Untermeyer: 


PRAYER 


God, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use, 
Although we grope with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to vision girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit— 
But let me always see the dirt, 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music; let 

Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums— 
But never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 
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From compromise and things half done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when, at last, the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 


If happiness is to be found, it will be found in noble living. A 
man lives nobly when he has an honest conscience, when he can 
say: The community is better off because I gave my best to it. I did 
not exploit people for my personal gain. I lived nobly as a teacher 
because I gave my students the best I had. I didn’t cheat on the 
job. I prepared daily, I read, I knew my subject, I wrote articles, 
I wrote books. I did not cheat my students. I lived nobly as a 
physician because I never used my skill to deceive people. This is 
another way of saying that I was honest in serving the people. 

If happiness is to be found, it will be found when we live more 
for others than we do for ourselves. Remember Goethe’s Faust? 
As long as Faust sought happiness for himself, he never found it. 
He was a scholar and an investigator, and could find neither satis- 
faction nor happiness. For fifty years he sought it and never found 
it. At the age of fifty, he entered into a contract with the Devil. 
“Take me in charge,” Faust said to the Devil, ‘“‘and tempt me with 
all the pleasures of mind and body at your disposal. If you can 
satisfy my innate desires, if you can make me say to any passing 
moment, ‘stay, thou art so fair,’ then bind my soul in your bond.” 

For fifty years, Faust enjoyed banqueting, revelings, woman’s 
love, the revelation of magic, the comradeship of nature, the 
achievement of intellect, and the witchery of all forms of beauty. 
But he found no satisfaction, no happiness, because his quest was 
selfish, self-centered. 

At the age of 100, blind and bent with years, he obtained a 
bit of seashore, redeemed it from the waves, and colonized it 
with happy laborers. He started the work to exhibit the mastery 
of mind over nature. But when he thought of the good he was 
doing, that millions yet unborn would benefit from what he had 
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done, Faust found happiness. The selfish man can never find it. 

Finally, if happiness is to be found, it will be found in the right 
attitude toward all mankind, for if one man is better than another, 
it is largely accidental. Two babies are born today in Atlanta, 
Georgia, one rich, one poor; two babies were born years ago in 
India, one of Brahman parents (Nehru), the other of low caste 
parents (Gandhi); two babies were born in Alabama, one white, the 
other black. None of these did anything to get themselves born. 
Nehru and Gandhi, George Wallace and the Negro born on the 
same day in the slums, the rich white boy and the poor Negro boy, 
Barnett and Evers of Mississippi, did not choose their parents or 
the places where they were born. We are what we are by accident, 
by fate, or by God’s grace. 

The destiny of every man is the same. We are born, we live a 
little while, we get sick or grow old and we die. No time for arro- 
gance and none for pride. 

I agree with Immanuel Kant: ‘“Treat humanity whether in your 
own person or in the person of another always as an end and never 
aS a means.” 

I agree with the gospel of Christ: “*. . . as you did it to one of 
the least of these my brethren, you did it to me” (Matt. 25:40). 

If happiness is to be found, it will be found in pursuing and 
accomplishing worthwhile things, in noble living, in living more for 
others than for ourselves, in holding the right attitude toward all 
mankind. 

These are the paths that may lead to happiness. 


WHERE 
IS 
GETHSEMANE? 


Geographically speaking, Gethsemane is a garden outside of 
Jerusalem at the foot of the Mount of Olives. It is the place where 
Jesus was arrested. Psychologically, it is a state of mind. It is a scene 
of agony. It is the moment when one “sweats blood” and sheds 
tears. It is the time when one wants to run away and hide in order 
to escape the responsibility which God has placed on him. Geth- 
semane is a place where the great issues of life are fought out. It 
is a spot where the mountain seems too high to climb, the ocean 
too wide to span, the water too deep to wade through, and the 
burden too heavy to carry. Where is Gethsemane? It is everywhere. 

Everywhere one turns, he must meet Gethsemane—young and 
old, rich and poor, the learned and the unlearned. The man on the 
battlefield is in Gethsemane every hour of the day. The man losing 
his job at fifty, the lonely girl feeling she is not socially accepted, 
the man dying of cancer, parents standing over the deathbed of 
their only child, a politician trying to run a clean campaign, the 
minister restrained from preaching the gospel as he sees it—all 
these are Gethsemanes. 

In truth, life is a series of Gethsemanes. Gethsemane is Daniel 
in the lion’s den, Jesus in the wilderness; it is Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego in the fiery furnace; it is heads of state not knowing 
what to do about the problems of the world. It is a man facing the 
draft who is a conscientious objector. Gethsemane is everywhere, 
and nobody can escape it. Gethsemane is in our minds, hearts, and 
souls. It is wherever human beings live. It is a family falling to 
pieces, and boys and girls dropping out of school. Gethsemane is 
the moment of decision between right and wrong; it is loving one’s 
neighbor or hating him. 

The question, then, isn’t shall I go to Gethsemane—that’s de- 
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creed. The question is what we shall do with Gethsemane when 
we go to it or when it comes to us. One goes to Gethsemane 
weighed down with problems, his mind cracks, and he ends up in 
a mental hospital. Another goes to Gethsemane and his body 
cracks. Still another goes to Gethsemane and commits suicide. 
Another goes and loses his moral integrity. Some try to evade 
Gethsemane by drowning their problems in heavy drinking. Others 
try to gamble Gethsemane away. Some face Gethsemane and lose 
their faith in God, saying, why should this happen to me? 

There are others who go to Gethsemane and come out stronger 
than ever before, a halo around their heads, a glow on their faces, 
a sparkle in their eyes, and conviction in their voices. One goes to 
Gethsemane facing a cross, comes out beaten and licked. Another 
goes to Gethsemane and returns singing “Glory, Hallelujah!” What 
makes the difference? I shall try to answer this question, although 
my answers will be inadequate. 

In order to face Gethsemane and come out victoriously, one 
must believe in something worthwhile and must believe in it pro- 
foundly. He must believe in himself, believe that he is significant, 
somebody, because he is a child of God, born in God’s image, and 
that he is of intrinsic worth and value. He must have a sense of 
mission. 

Such a one must believe that each person is sent into the world 
to do something worthwhile, and that if he doesn’t do it, it will 
never be done. If Columbus had not discovered America, someone 
else would have discovered it. But if Jesus had not uttered the 
words in the Sermon on the Mount, these words would not have 
been uttered. If Peary had not discovered the North Pole, someone 
else would have discovered it. But if Shakespeare had not written 
Hamlet, Othello, Julius Caesar, and Macbeth, the chances are great 
that nobody else would have written them. If Lincoln had not freed 
the slaves, somebody else would have emancipated them. But if 
Paul had not written the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
this chapter on love would never have been given to mankind. If 
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Constantine had not recognized Christianity, some other person 
would have recognized Christianity. But if St. Augustine had not 
written The City of God, it would never have been written. 

To be able to stand the troubles of life, one must have a sense 
of mission and the belief that God sent him or her into the world 
for a purpose, to do something unique, distinctive, and that if he 
does not do it life will be worse off because it was not done. To be 
able to go through a series of Gethsemanes and come out without 
being beaten by life, one must also believe in mankind, however 
low man may sink on the scale. Mankind is bad, but it is also good. 
Man is worth sacrificing for, worth living for, and worth dedicating 
our lives to his service. Man may not be what he ought to be, but 
he is the best creature God has made. We must cling to the belief 
that man can yet become the kind of person God created him to 
be. It was this belief in man that carried Jesus to the cross. He died 
for man. 

We can overcome our Gethsemanes if we have an abiding faith 
that God, not man, is the ultimate, and that he holds the destiny 
of the world in his hand; if we have a belief that those of us who 
struggle for a better world do not struggle in vain. It is necessary 
to believe that truth is better than a lie, justice is better than injus- 
tice, and that it is better for men to live in peace than for them to 
live or try to live at war. One clings to his ideals hoping to win, 
but he must cling to them even if he loses, for one’s allegiance must 
be to the best that he knows. 

One goes to Gethsemane and returns triumphant when he prays 
the right prayer. Prayer reaches its highest peak when we ask God 
not to shield us from struggle and hardship, but to give us the 
strength to endure to the end. We should not ask God to subdue 
the mountain, to narrow the waters, but to give us mental and 
physical strength to climb the mountain, however steep, and to sail 
the ocean, however wide. We should pray not to be protected from 
temptations, but for strength to face temptations without yielding 
to them. We should not pray to God to separate us from people 
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we do not like, but pray for that Christian grace which will enable 
us to mingle with all of God’s children without prejudice or snob- 
bery. Pray not to be saved from physical death, but faith to face 
death unafraid. 

I like to think that this is the way Jesus prayed. I like to think 
that in choosing his disciples he didn’t ask God to choose them for 
him but that he prayed for wisdom to make the right choices. When 
they wanted to make him king, I want to believe that he prayed 
to God to give him the moral strength not to give over to tempta- 
tion. Although Jesus prayed in Gethsemane that the cup be 
removed, he also prayed, ‘“‘not my will, but thine, be done” (Luke 
22:42). The right answer came when he prayed the third time. 
When he got the strength he needed to face the cross, he could say 
to his disciples, “Sleep on, now, take your rest, for everything is 
going to be all right. They will nail me to a cross, they will pierce 
my side, spit on me, ridicule me, but everything is all right. I can 
take it.” He took it so well that while dying he asked God to forgive 
them, for they did not know what they were doing. 

Every man has his Gethsemane. 


HOW BEST 
TO SAVE 
YOUR LIFE 


Every living creature cherishes life and wants to live. Except 
in rare circumstances, nobody wants to die. Even the fish of the 
sea and the fowl of the air, the beasts of the fields and the reptiles 
of the land, mountains, and sea, all give evidence that they want 
to live. Age and circumstance have little to do with it. Man loves 
life. We labor long and hard to save one life. Men spend millions 
seeking to be cured of some dreadful diseases that afflict them. One 
of the reasons we regret to see death is the fact that it is a reminder 
that our time will come. Whether man or woman, boy or girl, young 
or old, we all cherish life. The man dying of cancer, the woman 
suffering with an incurable case of high blood pressure, the man 
smitten with a stroke—all look to the doctor in the hope that he 
can and will cure them. For the most part, these people hold tena- 
ciously to life. The aged dream of a fountain of youth. People who 
lie about their age may prove that they dread growing old, because 
they know that the young may die but the old must. It may be that 
the painting of lips, cheeks, and fingernails is a futile effort on the 
part of women to hold back the years. I have seen poverty and 
disease galore in this country and abroad. And yet poor, sick people 
hold on to life even though life has beaten them. This poem written 
by a man in the state prison of Massachusetts is illustrative of what 
I have in mind: 


Life, you have beaten me, still, 

With stinging wounds, I kiss your hands; 
Though you have tortured me until 

My joy was crushed, my hopes, my will, 
For things I do not understand. 

Though I have trembled at your power 
And wept in terror, hour by hour; 

For all our struggling, hate and strife, 
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I love you, Life. 

Though what I build, you will destroy; 
Though what I seek and hoard, you take; 
Though you have snatched joy after joy 
From my weak hands, and though you break 
My heart, and all my dreams dispel, 

And silence every drum and fife 

That makes my march less terrible. . . 

I love you, Life. 

And, Life, for all your cruel powers, 

For all your proud brutality; 

How wonderful the few brief hours, 
When you are kind to me. 


The whole struggle of mankind is one grand struggle to live. We 
work not so much because we love it, but because we love life, and, 
in order to live, we must work. The struggle to get a living and an 
education, the accumulation of wealth—bank accounts, stocks and 
bonds—and the building of beautiful homes are all designed to 
enhance the joy of living. Even after death we desire to live on. 
Our belief in immortality, our notion of heaven beyond the skies 
and hell and purgatory beneath, is predicated upon the conviction 
that the grave is not the end. We yearn also to live in the hearts 
and minds of men. We are told that during the days of the Roman 
Empire some slaves were emancipated in order that their owners 
might have mourners at the funeral. The giving of great sums to 
erect buildings and establish institutions may not always be given 
merely because the cause is worthy but may also be a means of 
seeking immortality among men, either for self or for some loved 
one. Man loves life. 

Perhaps if I should ask someone how best to save his life he 
might say something like this: Develop a strong body, protect your 
health, cultivate your mind, get money, secure and hold a good job, 
prepare for the rainy day, and live a good life so that heaven will 
be yours when you die. 

But Jesus tells us that the way to save your life is to give it away. 
“For whoever wants to preserve his own life will lose it, and who- 
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ever loses his life for me and for the good news will preserve it” 
(Mark 8:35, Goodspeed). If I interpret this passage correctly, Jesus 
is making it clear that we cannot save our lives by hoarding our 
wealth, by setting ourselves off from people, by seeking the max- 
imum pleasure for ourselves—frolicking, dancing, drinking, gam- 
bling—but that the only way to save our lives is to give ourselves 
to others in some worthwhile service. Giving is inherent in living. 

There is only one way for the human family to survive, and that 
is for one generation to give life to the next. Every mother who 
gives birth to a child runs the risk of losing her life, and thousands 
of mothers do. And after the birth of the child, there is sacrifice, 
toil, pain, struggle, sleepless and restless nights. But that’s the way 
babies are born and that’s the way human life is perpetuated. There 
can be no life without the giving of life, no life without the sacrific- 
ing of life. And if the mother is to live an abundant life and be 
happy, it will be because she gives her all to her child. He who saves 
his life is not the man who hoards everything from the wife and 
children, but the father who gives all—his love, his time, and his 
money—to his family. The teacher who saves his life is the one who 
gives his uttermost to his pupils and not the one who gives as little 
of himself as he can. 

The men who get themselves into history and become immortal 
in the minds of men are those who become deeply involved in 
efforts to do something good for the people. History is replete with 
examples of what I have in mind. History becomes alive when we 
travel and when we observe events in our own community and 
country. Several years ago, | saw a monument to John Huss in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. It is there to tell the world that John Huss 
gave his life to further the Protestant cause, and in so doing he won 
a blessed immortality. St. Paul’s Cathedral in London is there not 
because St. Paul sought to save his life from persecution and death, 
but because he had an insatiable passion to do God’s will on the 
earth. We go to Rome and visit St. Peter’s Cathedral. We stand in 
adoration in the presence of the splendors of that place and in 
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memory of a man who earned his position in history, not by catch- 
ing fish, but by catching men, not by saving and protecting his life, 
but by giving it and suffering martyrdom for Christ. In Florence, 
Italy, we find the spot where Savonarola died for the cause of 
righteousness. Mahatma Gandhi did not save his life by seeking the 
security which surely could have been his by playing it safe with 
Britain, but rather by giving his life in India’s freedom, and for the 
freedom and self-respect of fifty million untouchables. Gandhi 
saved his life, though he went to jail many times and died of an 
assassin’s bullet. On April 4, 1968, Martin Luther King, Jr., was 
slain by an assassin’s bullet. He died in an effort to get a better wage 
for garbage collectors and to bring a larger freedom to all Ameri- 
cans. Few men in history have won greater immortality than he— 
not by saving his life but by giving it. 

The truly great men of history are not those who hoard and 
keep, but those who dedicate their lives to some great cause and 
who give themselves to the benefit of the people. Abraham was 
great not because he was rich but because he became the father of 
the Jewish people. George Washington is known not because he 
was wealthy but because he gave his life for his country both in war 
and peace. Abraham Lincoln is immortal in history because he 
saved a nation and incidentally freed the slaves. Though Lincoln 
was born poor, in a one-room log cabin, and as a boy was a rail- 
splitter, H. G. Wells lists him as one of the six great men of history. 
Lincoln could not save himself from Booth’s bullet, but in his deeds 
he saved himself for time and eternity. Crispus Attucks became 
immortal by being among the first to give his life for the independ- 
ence of the thirteen colonies. Charles Drew died early, but thou- 
sands of lives are being saved because of his genius in perfecting 
the blood bank. 

There are thousands of examples in history demonstrating that 
lives are saved by giving them away, but we do not have to appeal 
to history for proof. If we look around in our communities, we find 
that the most outstanding and the most beloved men and women 
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in our respective communities are not the selfish ones, not the ones 
who live mainly for themselves and their families, but rather those 
who give money, talent, and time to improve the community and 
make life more livable for the people. They are all kinds of people. 
Some of them have no wealth and little formal training, but when 
it comes to serving people when they are in need or in distress in 
various ways, they are there to offer whatever help they can give. 
They are not the men and women who are always looking to re- 
ceive, but those who are willing to give of themselves for human 
uplift. Someone puts it this way: ‘“‘See how the masses of men worry 
themselves into nameless graves, when here and there a great un- 
selfish soul forgets himself into immortality.” 

The chief example of saving one’s life by losing it is Jesus 
himself. Really, Jesus had nothing to give except himself, but this 
man forgot himself into immortality. He didn’t have an impressive 
background. He was the son of a carpenter. He certainly had no 
fame or wealth. He had no college or university degrees. He would 
hardly have qualified as being among those styled as the first fami- 
lies of the Jews. He was not widely traveled or widely read. But 
he became God-conscious and God-possessed. At the age of thirty 
he began his ministry, looking always for those whose needs were 
the greatest. The leaders in government, politics, and religion did 
not like him. Their dislike developed into hatred, and within three 
short years they had crucified him. It seems clear that those who 
did it thought that his death was the end of the matter. But three 
days after the crucifixion the Gospels testify to his resurrection, and 
after nineteen centuries this man is alive. No man in history has 
stirred the minds of men and challenged mankind to live nobly and 
become godly as this man who saved his life by giving it away. 

To a small degree most people give their lives to and for other 
people. Whether in science, medicine, education, religion, or gov- 
ernment, however, those who have made the most significant con- 
tribution toward the advancement of mankind are those who served 
their day and time most unselfishly; and those are they that history 
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will call “great.” They are the people Jesus had in mind when he 
said: ‘For whoever wants to preserve his own life will lose it, and 
whoever loses his life for me and for the good news will preserve 
it.” And further he said: ‘For what good does it do a man to gain 
the whole world and yet part with his life? For what can a man give 
to buy back his life?” (Mark 8:35-37, Goodspeed). 


| AM 
DISTURBED 
ABOUT 
MAN 


The atheist is not disturbed about God because he dismisses 
God by saying he does not exist. Man and the universe need noth- 
ing supernatural to explain their existence. Man is a part of nature 
and he needs nothing outside of nature to account for his presence. 
The agnostic dismisses God by saying, there may be a God, but 
I have no scientific way of finding out. The unbeliever dismisses 
the Christian God by saying that he has no efficacy which Allah 
or other gods do not have. 

The Christian often dismisses God through a process of confu- 
sion. His faith wavers. The Christian is greatly confused and dis- 
turbed about the role of God in human affairs. He looks at the 
world, and he finds that half the people of the earth are slowly dying 
of disease and starvation. He sees refugees by the millions having 
neither home nor country. He finds a world spending more for war 
than for anything else. He sees class set against class and race 
against race. In this confused state of mind he wants to know who 
God is, what God is doing, and, if he is a God of love and justice, 
why he doesn’t rise up in his righteous might and set this wicked 
world right. So the majority of Christians are confused and dis- 
turbed about the role of God in human affairs. 

But oddly enough none of these questions disturb me. I am not 
uneasy about God. I have lived into an experience of God which 
stands me in good stead in the midst of “the wreck of matter, and 
the crush of worlds.”’ And even if the sun should explode or the 
moon grow too cold for the earth to maintain life, my faith in God 
would remain unshaken. Nothing can happen in this world to shat- 
ter my faith in God. I believe in God. 

And, as strange as it may seem, I am not disturbed about the 
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devil. Certainly I am not disturbed about a Devil who spells his 
name with a capital D and who resides in a place beneath, called 
Hell, ready to burn me in a lake of fire and brimstone. I am not 
disturbed about this kind of devil because if he exists at all, he is 
only one devil and he is localized. The only devils that I know and 
the only devils I ever expect to know are men and women—the 
Neros, the Hitlers, the Mussolinis. I believe not in a single Devil 
but in devils, beautifully dressed in pants and dresses, tuxedos and 
evening gowns. I fear man and not the devil. 

So, I am not disturbed about God and I am not disturbed about 
the Devil. But I am disturbed, I am uneasy, about man. I am uneasy 
about man because we have no guarantee, no infallible proof, that 
man is going to make it on the earth, no guarantee that he is going 
to pull through. I call history to my aid and history’s data are 
disappointing. I go back to Egypt and Babylon when civilization 
first began to dawn in the valleys of the Nile and Euphrates. I find 
that man has built great civilizations, and that great nations have 
risen in the last six thousand years. But I also find that man has 
destroyed practically every civilization and every great nation that 
he has built. He built the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome. But he destroyed them. Not 
too many years ago I walked over the ruins of Egypt. Man created 
the civilizations of the Middle Ages. He destroyed them. In modern 
times he built great cultures in Europe and the Orient. Between 
1914 and 1918, and again between 1939 and 1945, man did his best 
to wreck the civilizations of Europe and Asia. And now the war 
in Vietnam may develop into a third world war, in which case we 
may further the process of abolishing man from the earth. I am 
uneasy about man because history gives me no guarantee that man 
is going to pull through. 

Toynbee pointed out some years ago, in A Study of History, that 
of the twenty-six civilizations born alive, sixteen are dead and 
buried. Of the ten still alive two of them are gasping for breath. 
Seven out of the eight left are under threat of either annihilation 
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or assimilation by our own civilization of the West. Six out of the 
seven show signs of breakdown and disintegration. | am disturbed 
about man because history gives no hopeful signs that he can make 
it or pull through. 

All my life I have been uneasy about man. I recall as a boy how 
the people in my rural community in South Carolina used to go to 
a barbecue on Saturday or church on Sunday, drink, get drunk, 
shoot, and kill. I recall how I used to tremble in my bed in our house 
by the side of the road as drunken men late in the night passed by, 
cursing, swearing, and shooting. At an early age I saw a mob ride, 
looking for a man to lynch. I asked my mother why people behaved 
that way. Her answer did not satisfy me. I did not understand it 
then and I do not understand it now—why man cannot take this 
beautiful world which God has given him, live and help to live. I 
did not understand then and I do not understand now why a nation 
wants freedom for itself and denies freedom to a weaker nation, 
why one race works to keep another race down, why one man 
doesn’t want to see another man rise. I do not understand it. When 
I hear all the explanations given by the social scientists and the 
theologians, I still do not understand why man cannot take this 
beautiful world which God has given him, live and help live, settle 
down and be decent. I am disturbed and uneasy about man because 
I am not certain that he is going to make it on the earth. 

I am uneasy about man because God, in creating man, faced 
the awful dilemma of making man a free personality with potentiali- 
ties for good and evil, or making him a machine without power of 
choice and without personality. So in making man free to choose, 
he had to make him free to choose right or wrong, truth or false- 
hood, peace or war, the high road or the low road. This point of 
view is supported by the eminent theologian Paul Tillich. He says 
in Volume II of his Systematic Theology: 

...it is the image of God in man which gives the possibility 


of the Fall. Only he who is the image of God has the power 
of separating himself from God. His greatness and his weak- 
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ness are identical. Even God could not remove the one without 
removing the other. And if man had not received this possibil- 
ity, he would have been a thing among things, unable to serve 
the divine glory, either in salvation or in condemnation. 


I am uneasy about man because of the paradoxical, diabolical, 
contradictory nature of man. Here he is, made in the image of God, 
made also, it seems, in the image of the devil. Potentially honest, 
potentially dishonest; potentially forgiving, potentially revengeful; 
potentially truthful, potentially a liar; potentially capable of rising 
to the divinity of God, capable also of descending to the level of 
the devil; potentially capable of building a kingdom of heaven on 
earth, capable also of building a kingdom of hell on earth. This is 
man. This is you. This is me. And this is the reason why Jesus spoke 
to Nicodemus, in John 3:3, “*.. . unless one is born anew, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” And make no mistake, Nicodemus was 
a “big shot,” a master of Israel, a member of the Sanhedrin court, 
learned in the law—and yet Jesus insisted that even a big man like 
Nicodemus had to be born again. 

I am disturbed, I am uneasy about man because we have no 
guarantee that when we train a man’s mind, we will train his heart; 
no guarantee that when we increase a man’s knowledge, we will 
increase his goodness. There is no necessary correlation between 
knowledge and goodness. 

We used to believe that if we enlightened a man’s mind we 
enlightened his heart, that if he knew what was right he would do 
it. We used to believe, like Socrates, that evil and wrongdoing were 
based on ignorance; that men fought wars because they didn’t know 
any better; that racial prejudice was based on a lack of knowledge; 
that man exploited man because he needed to be enlightened. But 
we know now that knowledge is not enough; that man can know 
the truth and deliberately lie, see the good and deliberately choose 
evil, see the light and deliberately walk in darkness, see the “high 
road” beckoning to him and deliberately choose the “low road.” 

The apostle Paul knew this all too well when he said, in essence, 
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I do that which I know I ought not to do; I fail to do that which 
I know I ought to do. Paul is saying, my mind doesn’t help me. | 
know, but I cannot do. I need God. Tennyson knew it. He said: 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. . .. 
John Drinkwater summed it up. He said: 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou has lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed. 


No amount of knowledge per se will make a man good. Cer- 
tainly no people in history were any more enlightened than the 
people of Germany. Through the centuries Germany has made her 
contribution to art, science, philosophy, and religion. And yet no 
people in history have been any more brutal or cruel than the 
German people were before and during World War II. It was en- 
lightened Germany that had a hand in killing six million Jews. No 
amount of knowledge per se will make a man good. 

I am uneasy about man because all knowledge leads to an im- 
passe; leads man to a dead end, up a blind alley, where all knowl- 
edge fails him and every attempt to lift himself by his own 
bootstraps fails. Sometimes he reaches a point in his life where he 
can do nothing but wring his hands and cry, Lord, God Almighty, 
what can I do? Life may be prolonged but death cannot be avoided. 
And when it comes, the wisest is as helpless as the stupidest, the 
wealthiest is as weak as the poorest, and the king needs the sustain- 
ing hand of God as much as the peasant. Everybody knew that the 
Second World War was on its way, but nobody could stop it. They 
told me in 1937 that war was in the making; they said in 1938 that 
it was just a matter of time. They told me in 1939 that it was just 
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a matter of days. When I asked in a world YMCA meeting in 
Europe in 1939 why somebody didn’t do something to stop it, since 
we saw it was coming, the people looked at me as if a stupid man 
had spoken. In fact, nobody could stop it. Statesmen, politicians, 
theologians, professors, businessmen—they all saw the war coming 
but nobody could stop it. And it seems that no one can stop the 
war in Vietnam. 

We now have the atomic and the hydrogen bombs. We know 
that modern war cannot be won, that every war raises more prob- 
lems than it settles, and that the atomic and hydrogen bombs, if 
used, may destroy modern man. This is the testimony not of theolo- 
gians but of atomic physicists and five-star generals: Eisenhower, 
MacArthur, Arnold, and Bradley. And yet we may not be able to 
stave off a third world war. We have mastered the air, conquered 
the sea, annihilated distance, and prolonged life, but we are not wise 
enough to live on this earth without war and without hate. All 
knowledge leads to an impasse. 

I have painted a dismal picture. You have a right to ask me, Is 
there any hope? Is there any balm in Gilead? Yes, there is hope. 
I see a little hope. I see a speck of sky the size of a man’s hand amid 
the dark clouds. I see a lighthouse across many miles of sea. What 
is this hope? 

Hope lies in the very nature of man. Although there is a paradox 
in man’s nature, there is a spark of divinity in him that will not leave 
him alone. When man is at his worst, down in the gutter, possessed 
completely by sin, something in him rises up and makes him 
ashamed and makes him hate the act which he has committed. He 
may not always be able to overcome his tendencies to sin but down 
in his heart he wants to be a decent fellow. He understands what 
William Cowper meant when he exclaimed, “I hate the sins that 
made Thee mourn And drove Thee from my breast.” A man may 
and does lie, but he clings to truth as an ideal. Men are dishonest, 
some more so than others, but man declares that “honesty is the 
best policy.” The drunkard may not be able to stop drinking, but 
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if he could choose for his son he would choose for him a life of 
sobriety and temperance. The mother who has a questionable char- 
acter prays that her daughter may be chaste and above suspicion. 
There is something in man that will not let him rest satisfied down 
in the gutter. One race enslaves another, and yet a Thomas Jeffer- 
son could say, speaking of slavery, “I tremble for my country when 
I reflect that God is just.” There could come from that race a 
Lincoln, a Beecher, a Stowe, crying out against the injustices com- 
mitted by their people. We spend billions for war, and at the same 
time we build the United Nations, looking to the time when swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks and 
when atomic and hydrogen energy will be used for constructive 
purposes only. Wicked though man may be, he will not leave God 
alone. This fact is beautifully illustrated in Marc Connelly’s Green 
Pastures. 


God destroyed the earth with the flood because of man’s 
wickedness. After the flood God started over again. He said that 
man was a kind of pet of his, and it wouldn’t be right for him to 
give up trying to do something with man. Furthermore, God re- 
flects that mankind must be basically all right—otherwise, he 
wouldn’t have bothered with him in the first place. God started over 
again, but man wouldn’t do right. He went to the dogs again. In 
disgust, God told of how he tried to make this a good earth. He 
says in Green Pastures, “I helped Adam, I helped Noah, I helped 
Moses, an’ I helped David... . I sent you warriors and prophets. 
I’ve given you laws and commandments, an’ you betrayed my trust. 
Ev’ything I’ve given you, you’ve defiled. Ev’y time I’ve fo’given 
you, you’ve mocked me. An’ now de High Priest of Israel tries to 
trifle wid my name. Listen, you chillun of darkness, yo’ Lawd is 
tired. I’m tired of de struggle to make you worthy of de breath | 
gave you. I put you in bondage ag’in to cure you an’ yo’ worse dan 
you was amongst de flesh pots of Egypt. So I renounce you. Listen 
to the words of yo’ lawd God Jehovah, for dey is de last words yo’ 
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ever hear from me. I repent of dese people dat I have made and 
I will deliver dem no more.” 

So God washes his hands of man and goes writing at his desk. 
Outside, Hosea passes by. God looks up from the paper he is 
examining and follows Hosea out of the corner of his eye. Then 
comes a knock on the door. It is a delegation—Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Moses. God asks them what he can do for them. They 
reply, “You know, Lawd. Go back to our people.” The Lawd tells 
them that every day for hundreds of years ‘‘you boys” have come 
to ask the same thing. The Lawd says: “I repented of de people I 
made. I said I would deliver dem no more. Good mo’nin’, gen’- 
lemen.” 

The four visitors get up and leave. God asks Gabe why they 
keep coming. Gabe tells God that they think he will change his 
mind. God tells Gabe they do not know him. He will not change 
his mind. 

Hosea passes by again. His shadow shows on the wall. God tells 
Gabe he doesn’t want that man passing by. Gabriel tells him he’s 
just a prophet—old Hosea. Everytime Hosea passes by, God is 
disturbed. He is upset. Gabriel tells God to stop him; God tells 
Gabriel he doesn’t want to stop him. God finally tells Gabriel it isn’t 
in him to stop Hosea. He wonders why Hosea doesn’t come in and 
say hello. He has never spoken to God. God says to Gabriel: ‘““Ev’y 
time he goes past de door I hears a voice. . . . It’s from de earth. 
It’s a man. . . . He’s jest talkin’ in such a way dat I got to lissen. 
His name is Hezdrel.”” And God asks Gabriel if Hezdrel’s name is 
on the books. Gabriel tells God no. Hosea keeps passing by and 
God keeps hearing the voice on the earth. 

God is worried. He sees that they are getting ready to take 
Jerusalem, and Hezdrel is one of the defenders. Hosea passes by 
and God hears the voice on the earth. God exclaims: “I ain’t comin’ 
down.” It is here that God says: “Even bein’ Gawd ain’t a bed of 
roses.’ Hosea’s shadow is on the wall. God goes to the window and 
cries out in agony: “I hear you. I know yo’ fightin’ bravely, but I 
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ain’t comin’ down. Oh, why don’ you leave me alone? You know 
you ain’t talkin’ to me. Js you talking’ to me? I cain’t stand yo’ 
talkin’ dat way. I kin only hear part of what you’ sayin’, and it 
puzzles me. Don’ you know you cain’t puzzle God? Do you want 
me to come down dere ve’y much? You know I said I wouldn't 
come down? Why don’ he answer me a little? Listen! I’ll tell you 
what I'll do. I ain’t goin’ to promise you anythin’, and I ain’t goin’ 
to do nothin’ to help you. I’m jest feelin’ a little low, an’ I’m only 
comin’ down to make myself feel a little better, dat’s all.”” Next we 
find God down on the earth walking like a natural man. He meets 
Hezdrel, and God asks Hezdrel why he is so brave. Hezdrel tells 
him it’s because he has faith. God asks Hezdrel in whom does he 
have faith. He tells God he has faith in the Lawd God of Hosea. 


What does this all mean? It means that man cannot leave God 
alone, and God cannot leave man alone; so, someday, man will yet 
learn that the ways of the Lord are just and righteous altogether 
and that in obedience to God’s command man will make the earth 
a place of love, brotherhood, justice, and peace. There is hope, then, 
because man has an uneasy conscience, and since this is so, he is 
always a candidate for the kingdom of light—there is the great 
possibility that men will repent, be reborn and redeemed. Under 
the power of God and the gospel, human nature can be changed. 
Explain the conversion of Paul any way you please, but from the 
day Paul was struck down on the Damascus road, he was a new 
creature. And next to Jesus in Christian history stands Paul. Ex- 
plain away if you can the conversion of Augustine. The fact still 
remains that something happened to Augustine in the garden. And 
from that moment on he was a new creature, and he gave direction 
to the Christian movement when the Roman Empire was reeling 
and rocking like a drunken man. Treat lightly the conversion of St. 
Francis. But he set an example for Christians to follow which will 
never die. 

Make light of the conversion of John Wesley if you can, but no 
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one can doubt the fact that after being converted he made a reli- 
gious and ethical revolution in England, and, according to the 
historian J. R. Green, he changed in a few years the whole temper 
of English society. Somewhere Jesus Christ met Albert Schweitzer, 
and thereafter he dedicated his life to the service of the needy in 
French Equatorial Africa. Something happened to John R. Mott 
at Cornell, and working under a sense of mission, he raised some 
$300,000,000 for the Christian cause. There is hope, then, because 
men, not two thousand years ago but today, can be changed. And 
if men and the nations will repent and change, a merciful God will 
forgive them; and eyes have not seen and ears have not heard what 
God will yet do for man if he is born again. 

The final hope is in the resurrection. The resurrection proves 
that God is the final authority. When empires rise and fall, when 
wicked men attempt to stop God’s purpose through crucifixion and 
war, God’s purpose for the world will be realized. He is God not 
only of the resurrection and the living, but of warriors, empires, and 
nations, and God’s purpose will be realized. 


THE MEANING 
OF 
“OUR FATHER” 


These are terrible, frightening, harassing days in which we are 
living. No doubt Tom Paine would say: “These are the times that 
try men’s souls.” We are spending billions of dollars a year on the 
war in Vietnam. Half the people in the world do not get enough 
to eat. People are starving right here in the United States, the 
richest country in the annals of history. There are riots in our cities. 
Deep-seated hatred exists between the people of Israel and the 
Arabs. There is seething racial hatred in South Africa, court de- 
fiance and racial violence in our nation, and continuing cold war 
between the East and the West. Millions of people are dying of 
starvation and other millions are dying because they have diseased 
bodies. Every nation on the face of the earth is skeptical of every 
other nation. What is the solution? 

Some argue that the basic problem confronting man today is 
communism. If we could exterminate communism and democratize 
the world, everything would be all right and the Kingdom of God 
would come on the earth. 

I hear others say that the basic problem confronting man today 
is the problem of war. If we could get the major nations of the earth 
to disarm, beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks, and if we could stop manufacturing atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, everything would be all right and the Kingdom 
of God would be just around the corner. 

Yet others contend that the basic problem confronting man is 
economic. If we could reorder and redistribute the economic goods 
of the earth, make it possible for all nations to have fair access to 
the basic materials—coal, oil, and other minerals—and distribute 
the food so that all mouths would be filled and all stomachs sat- 
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There are others who say that it isn’t war, it isn’t communism, 
it isn’t economics, but the basic problem confronting man is the 
problem of race. If we could get peoples, black and white, yellow, 
brown, and red, to recognize the fact that we all belong to a com- 
mon ancestry and that God is the Creator of all, the world would 
be a brotherhood, and the Kingdom of God would come. 

It is not our purpose to argue with these theorists, because there 
is an element of truth in all of the theories advanced here. But we 
do believe that the basic problem confronting man is the problem 
of God. What is it that man will live for, work for, fight for, and 
die for? What is it to which man gives his ultimate allegiance and 
ultimate loyalty? Whatever that thing is, that’s his god. It might be 
houses and land, stocks and bonds, power and position. So, | think 
the basic problem confronting man today is man’s insistence on 
giving complete allegiance to finite things. He rejects the Hebraic- 
Christian God as being the ultimate. 

Since we recite the Lord’s Prayer throughout Christendom and 
since we celebrate Brotherhood Week and Interracial Sunday, I 
want to talk about two words, “Our Father.’’ As we write this in 
February, 1968, we are having Brotherhood Week and Interracial 
Sunday. We hope the time will soon come when we will forget 
about Brotherhood eek and forget about Interracial Sunday, and 
that every week in the year will be Brotherhood Week and that 
every Sunday will be Interracial Sunday. We'll forget about race 
and forget about brotherhood and settle down to the business of 
living, live and let live, live and help to live. It is so strange that 
after twenty-seven centuries since Micah and Amos, Hosea and 
Isaiah, and nineteen centuries since Jesus and Paul, we must pick 
out one month in the year to emphasize brotherhood, and one 
Sunday in the year to emphasize interracial goodwill. 

We want to explain the meaning of “Our Father.” 

What do we mean when we pray “Our Father’? Or perhaps we 
should turn it around and say what should we mean when we pray 
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“Our Father’? We suspect that to most of us it means nothing. We 
say the Lord’s Prayer habitually and traditionally without ever 
stopping to understand what it means. But now we want to see if 
we can interpret it. 

When we say “Our Father” we are saying ‘““Our God.” Jesus 
used the words “Father” and “God.” When we say “Our Father,” 
we are acknowledging and recognizing our weakness, our frailty, 
our dependence upon a power mightier than we are, just as a child 
is dependent upon his mother and father. We are really saying, 
when we say “Our Father,” that with all of our knowledge, all of 
our industrial might, all of our science, and all of our wealth, man 
is weak and frail, and that he cannot lift himself by his own boot- 
straps. We are really saying that man is dependent upon a power 
higher and mightier than he. We are really saying that we are 
dependent upon God for life, because God, not man, gives life 
through the parents. We are saying that we are dependent upon 
God for bread, for the sunshine and the rain, because God, not man, 
sends the sunshine and the rain. We are saying that we are depend- 
ent upon God for the seed that sprouts, and for the vegetables that 
grow, because man may plant the seeds and cultivate the soil, but 
he cannot make the seeds sprout and he cannot make the plants 
grow. God gives the oil, the ore, the gold, and the coal. We pray 
to God, the Father, to deliver us from temptation or to give us 
strength to face temptation without yielding to it. When we ask the 
Father to “give us this day,” we are acknowledging the fact that 
we didn’t make the day. So, we are dependent upon the Father for 
the daylight. 

When we say ‘“‘Our Father,” we are saying that we are depend- 
ent upon God not only for life, for the sunshine and the rain, but 
we are saying we are dependent upon God for the kind of world 
man can build. Throughout history man has tried to build the world 
as he pleased, but throughout history he has failed. For no man is 
strong enough, good enough; no political or economic system is 
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wise enough, good enough, or strong enough; and no nation is 
strong enough for man to put his absolute dependence on it or on 
a system. 

The Egyptians trusted the Pharaohs, but the Egyptian civiliza- 
tion failed. The people put their trust in Alexander the Great, but 
Alexander the Great died in a drunken stupor in Babylon, and his 
kingdom fell apart. The Romans put their trust in the Augusti and 
the Caesars, and some of them even boasted that the Roman Em- 
pire could never fall, but the Roman Empire collapsed, never again 
to rise. The French people put their trust in Napoleon, but Napo- 
leon died a prisoner of war on St. Helena. The Germans put their 
trust in Hitler, but Hitler lost the war and committed suicide with 
his mistress, Eva Braun. The Italians put their trust in Mussolini, 
but Mussolini lost the war, and he and his mistress were killed and 
their bodies hung up on the streets of Milan. 

Man must rely upon God for the kind of world that he can build. 
Tennyson was so right when he said: 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


When we say “Our Father” we recognize our kinship and our 
solidarity with all mankind, the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, the great and the small, the learned and the unlearned. The 
whole church is in that one word “Our.” The whole family of 
nations is in the words “Our Father.” In these two words, all 
barriers are down—economic, political, racial, and national. No 
wall between classes and culture, none between caste and clan. The 
most brilliant mind recognizes his solidarity with the most stupid 
mind. The most healthy body recognizes his solidarity with the man 
dying of cancer. The free man recognizes his solidarity with those 
in bondage behind the iron curtain and those in bondage in South 
Africa and those in economic bondage in the United States. When 
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we pray “Our Father,” we recognize our kinship and our solidarity 
with all mankind. 

The Ancient Mariner, in Coleridge’s poem, was becalmed and 
his vessel held in deathlike trance until he prayed in compassion 
for all God’s creatures. Remember the line, ‘“‘He prayeth best, who 
loveth best’? John Bradford may have had this in mind when he 
saw some criminals being led to execution and said, in essence, 
“But for the grace of God there goes John Bradford.” 

When we pray “Our Father,” it is not your father. It is not my 
father. It is our father. When we pray “Our Father,” we mean 
fatherhood. We mean that God is Father of all or he is father of 
none. 

When we pray “Our Father,” we pray in affectionate love. We 
pray to God who is Father and who cares. We pray to a God who 
goes out to meet the prodigal son and puts a ring on his finger and 
shoes on his feet, falls on his neck and kisses him, and puts on a 
feast, saying, “Eat, drink, and be merry.” We are praying to a God 
who leaves the ninety and nine and goes out to look for one lost 
sheep, or who sweeps the house to find the lost coin. When we pray 
“Our Father,” we mean that God is love. We pray to a God who 
cares, a God who counts and numbers the strands of hair on our 
heads. And here again the logic is inescapable: If the strands of hair 
on the heads of the mighty are numbered, and if God cares, then 
the strands of hair on the head of the man who lives in the slums 
are also counted and numbered. If the strands of hair on the head 
of the Queen of England are sacred, and if God cares, and if God 
counts them, then the strands of hair on the heads of those who 
work in the mines are also counted. If the strands of hair on the 
head of the President of the United States are counted, and if God 
cares, then the strands of hair on the heads of the millhands in 
North Carolina or the sharecroppers in Mississippi are counted and 
numbered. Either all or none. 

This is what we mean when we pray “Our Father.” I don’t care 
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how much we spend. We may spend millions for arms, millions for 
education, millions for good roads, and millions for churches and 
cathedrals, but it will be in vain unless we live up to the meaning 
of “Our Father.”’ What Micah said, twenty-seven centuries ago, is 
true today: 


“With what shall I come before the Lorp, 
and bow myself before God on high? 

Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves a year old? 

Will the LorD be pleased with thousands of rams, 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” 

He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the LorD require of you 

but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God? 

—Micah 6:6-8 


All other humanistic and materialistic conceptions of God are 
unrealistic and undependable. To rely on any other kind of god is 
to build on sinking sand. 

This is the meaning of “Our Father.” 


TO WHOM 
AM | 
A NEIGHBOR? 


This question is as old as the hills, but it has never been stated 
better than it was nineteen centuries ago. Ordinarily, we define 
“neighbor” as one who lives next door to us, in the same block, 
or in the immediate community. One man defined his neighbor as 
the one who slept in the same pew with him in church for twenty 
years. Some define neighbor as a friend, a member of the same 
lodge or fraternity. We may call people of adjacent countries neigh- 
bors. We often refer to the Canadians as our neighbors across the 
border. Narrowly conceived, one may call neighbor only those who 
belong to the same racial or cultural group or those who belong to 
the same caste. 

But in the parable of the Good Samaritan we get a new dimen- 
sion of neighbor, a new interpretation. In this parable, neighbor 
cannot be defined in terms of mere race or culture—one of its 
characters was a Jew and the other one a Samaritan. Geography 
or proximity was not the criterion used in this story. The two people 
evidently did not live close to each other. 

Strangely enough, friendship was not a factor. The Jew and the 
Samaritan were strangers—they did not know each other. In fact, 
the Jew and the Samaritan were enemies. There was a deep-seated 
prejudice existing between the two groups. Samaria was situated 
approximately in the center of Palestine, in what is now called 
Jordan. It was the territory lying between Judea and Galilee. The 
people who lived there were known as Samaritans. They were a 
mixed group, apparently descendants of the settlers who were 
brought there by the king of Assyria. These settlers intermarried 
with a remnant of the former Hebrew population, which led to the 
worship of the Hebrew God with pagan rites. The Samaritans were 
rejected by the Jews. So “neighbor” in this parable cannot be inter- 
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preted on the basis of friendship. They were no more friends than 
Hitler was to the Jews of Germany, or the Dutch of South Africa 
are to the Bantus, or the Black Power advocates are to the liberal 
whites, or the white supremacists are to Negroes. It is said that an 
orthodox Jew traveling from the north to the south of Palestine 
would not even pass through Samaria, the feeling of the two peoples 
toward each other was so intense and the climate so hostile. In this 
context, “neighbor” does not necessarily depend upon two people 
loving each other. Jesus gives a new meaning to the word “‘neigh- 
bor.” 

The question is far-reaching. Who is my neighbor? The answer 
is even more penetrating. The man whois in need is one’s neighbor, 
be he friend or foe. If he is in need, he is our neighbor. Whereas 
the priest and his assistant passed the man by, evidently en route 
to perform at a religious service, the Good Samaritan saw his neigh- 
bor in pain and agony and responded. He did not take time to 
inquire about his religious views, his cultural or racial identity, or 
whether he belonged to the Jewish aristocracy. Only one thing 
mattered: the man was suffering. He had been robbed and beaten, 
and was half dead. So the Good Samaritan got down off the beast 
on which he was traveling, ministered to the man’s wounds, carried 
him to an inn, left some money with him, and told the innkeeper 
that if this was not adequate he would pay the balance when he 
came again. 

If this definition is sound, it is clear that people in need cut 
across all barriers—national, cultural, racial, and class. We cannot 
rule out people who are suffering in our hospitals and jails, poverty- 
stricken in our ghettos and slums, starving and dying in faraway 
lands—Asia, Africa, and South America. These people are in need. 
This comes home to one who has seen suffering in the United 
States, who has seen it in foreign lands: people sleeping in the 
streets by the thousands because they have nowhere else to sleep; 
men and women who never know what it is to get enough to eat; 
children and adults begging for bread to keep breath in their bodies. 
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The needs are not all in foreign lands. They are here in the United 
States. It is estimated that forty million Americans live below the 
poverty level income of $3,300 a year. If the definition of the 
parable is sound, the needy people of the world are our neighbors. 
We may not be able to do much about their condition, but they are 
surely akin to us, and, if we are people who claim to be Christians, 
they should be our concern. 

If the definition that the man who is in need is our neighbor is 
sound, we are challenged to know that our neighbors are every- 
where. Every person who reads this chapter has friends or relatives 
who are desperately in need. The need may not always be for bread; 
the need may be for a friend—someone to share the burdens of his 
heart and mind, someone to bring cheer and comfort when hope 
is gone, someone to help clarify a complex problem that is too 
baffling to cope with alone. There are a thousand ways people find 
themselves in need. They are all our neighbors. These people may 
be learned and wise, wealthy and secure, strong and healthy, but 
all are sometimes in need. To be in need is inherent in existence 
and we all need help. The point we are trying to convey is very 
simple. The robbed and beaten man was in need, and the Good 
Samaritan saw him as a neighbor. 

Up to now, we have dealt with the implications of the definition 
of “neighbor.” Now we will deal with the obvious interpretation 
of the passage. When Jesus asked who was neighbor to the man 
who fell among thieves, the answer was, he who showed mercy and 
helped him. It is clear that the Good Samaritan responded helpfully 
and sympathetically to the Jew’s needs, and this act made him the 
Jew’s neighbor. The man in need is a neighbor and a brother, and 
also, the one who responds to the need is a neighbor and a brother. 
We cannot extricate ourselves from kinship with the man in need, 
nor from the fact that he is a human being and a brother and that 
we are responsible to do our best to administer to his needs. 

Here again, in the response there is only one thing that matters: 
a person is in need and help is called for. In this situation, a Brah- 
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man would respond to the needs of an untouchable, a German to 
the needs of a Jew, a Jew to the needs of a Nazi, a poor man to 
the needs of a rich man, and a black man to the needs of a white 
man. Nothing should blind us to an understanding of what Jesus 
means by neighbor and what the accumulated experiences of man- 
kind tell us. There can be no barrier to neighborliness. But all too 
often, prejudice of one kind or another makes us insensitive to a 
human need. For many decades Negroes, however hungry, were 
denied service in downtown restaurants and, if permitted to eat at 
all, had to be served under inferior and segregated conditions. 
Often no rest rooms were provided for Negroes in public places. 
Racial prejudice denied the fact that under these circumstances 
Negroes were in need of services and were neighbors to those who 
denied them their essential humanity. No man is wise enough not 
to need help, no man is rich enough not to have to rely on others, 
and no man is strong enough to go it alone. 

Your neighbor is also one who responds to your needs and asks 
nothing in return. The Good Samaritan did not ask, how and when 
will I get my money back? He required no public announcement 
of his good deed. He sought no reward. He not only paid the 
expenses of the man but was willing to do more if what he gave 
was not adequate. 

The Good Samaritan is criticized today because he did not do 
more. The critics say the Good Samaritan should have launched 
a massive program to clean up the Jericho road and rid it of thieves, 
so that thereafter all would be able to travel from Jerusalem to 
Jericho without falling into their hands. This criticism, it seems to 
this writer, is unjust. Jesus was responding to a question, and the 
answer made it clear who one’s neighbor is. Furthermore, the Good 
Samaritan must be appraised in his time and not in the twentieth 
century. Besides, there are thousands of people today who would 
not do as much as this man did in the first century. Certainly in 
our day we are required to do more than the Good Samaritan did. 
It is not enough to give charity. It is our duty to do our share to 
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see to it that we build a society where charity will not be necessary, 
a society where no sick will go unattended, no person will go unfed, 
no one will be poorly housed, no able-bodied man will go without 
adequate employment, and where good schools will be provided 
for all. All this will require legislation. 

So being a good neighbor today requires more than giving per- 
sonal charity and more than doing good social work. It means 
getting involved in the social and political activities of the com- 
munity. Being a neighbor requires that we enlighten and pressure 
state and federal officials to the point that adequate legislation is 
enacted to bring an adequate minimum wage to meet the needs of 
all of God’s children. The definition of neighbor is clear: Whoever 
is in need is a neighbor and whoever responds to that need is a 
neighbor. 


IS 
FORGIVENESS 
IMPRACTICABLE? 


Rome was mistress of the world. Through military might, she 
had subdued the nations of the earth, and for four centuries more, 
the Roman Empire was to rule supreme. It was ethically and mor- 
ally right to go to war. The ancient powers, such as Egypt, Babylon, 
and Assyria, had risen through conquest and had fallen through 
war. It was an accepted code of ethics that the strong should domi- 
nate the weak. Slavery was as much a part of the economic order 
as wages are today. Even Jesus and Paul did not attack the institu- 
tion of slavery. It was right to take revenge. One was expected to 
love his friends and hate his enemies. “You kill my dog, I kill your 
cat,” an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, was the dominant 
philosophy of ancient times. 

Into this kind of world, a Jew was born whose people were in 
bondage to Rome. He lived a strange life and he taught the people 
a strange doctrine. Into a world where hate and war were the 
dominant factors and where the Jews and the Samaritans hated 
each other with almost perfect hatred came Jesus preaching a doc- 
trine of love and forgiveness. He repudiated the doctrine of revenge 
and condemned the doctrine of ‘“‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth.” Instead of hating, he admonished his disciples to “Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you; That ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust” (Matt. 5:44-45, K.J.v.). 
He lived a strange life and he taught the people a strange doctrine. 

Most of us preach this doctrine and quote it when convenient. 
But with Jesus it was a way of life and not a theory. After being 
hunted from place to place, this man, feared by the Romans, de- 
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spised by the Zealots, hated by the scribes and Pharisees, and 
suspected by the Sadducees, was crucified on a cross between two 
thieves. And yet he refused to strike back. While dying, Jesus 
prayed, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do” 
(Luke 23:34). 

This man repudiated war and declared that he who takes the 
sword will perish by it. He admonished his hearers not to resist evil 
but rather to turn the right cheek when struck upon the left, to go 
two miles when compelled to go one, and to give the coat when 
the cloak is taken. He instructed the people to pray to God for 
forgiveness, and advanced the thought that if we ourselves do not 
forgive, God will not forgive us. He taught that our gifts and prayers 
are most acceptable to God when we are on good terms with our 
brothers. Before offering our gifts to God, we must first seek recon- 
ciliation with man. 

As previously said, the doctrine of forgiveness was not a theory 
with Jesus but a command from God which he lived from day to 
day and which he obeyed even unto death. Though hated by the 
Roman and Jewish authorities from the beginning of his career, 
ridiculed by the crowd, and killed by the mob, he asked God while 
dying to forgive the people who did it, for they did not know what 
they were doing. How right he was: They did not know that Jesus 
could not be killed by the crucifixion and that his philosophy of 
love and forgiveness would haunt the minds of man throughout 
eternity. 

This doctrine of forgiveness was revolutionary then, and it is 
revolutionary today. These passages on forgiveness make good 
reading in church and cathedral, and ministers wax eloquent in 
exhorting the people to practice the art of forgiveness. But the great 
tragedy lies in the fact that we exhort and do not do. The people 
listen and do not take heed. We are willing for the other fellow to 
forgive us and we insist on it, but when it strikes home and we are 
to do the forgiving, it is a different proposition. 

We excuse ourselves on the ground that forgiveness is all right 
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when the weak are set over against the strong and when the weak 
must use forgiveness and persuasion in order to survive. Jesus was 
a Jew and his people were under the heels of Rome. In that case, 
the people argue, the doctrine of forgiveness was all right—all right 
for Mahatma Gandhi, for India was weak, had no political and 
economic powers, and millions were dying of starvation yearly; all 
right for Negroes, for they are only about 10 percent of the Ameri- 
can population. It is an ethic for slaves and the underprivileged, 
but not for the strong and powerful; not for nations that have tanks 
and guns, hydrogen and atomic bombs. It was all right for Martin 
Luther King, Jr., to go around preaching non-violence, since 
Negroes are at the bottom of the political and economic ladder. 
We excuse ourselves again for not forgiving by defending the 
proposition that the doctrine of love and forgiveness is impractica- 
ble and beyond the reach of man. Forgiveness as an ideal to be 
striven toward is all right, but it can never be fully realized, nor 
partially even, in personal relations. And only the naive and the 
stupid would dare attempt to apply this doctrine in the field of 
international affairs. In that area, nothing will work among the 
nations, especially the great ones, except power. In international 
relations there must be tanks, machine guns, submarines, airplanes, 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. Love and forgiveness, we say, will 
never work there. They are impractical and cannot be attained. 
They are also beyond reach in the areas of economics and politics. 
In politics the opponent must be eliminated, and in the area of 
economics, the race is to the swift and the strong. So the argument 
goes, whether in personal relations, in economics, in politics, or in 
world affairs. We say that forgiveness is impractical. It won’t work. 
So we dismiss Jesus with a wave of the hand and a shrug of the 
shoulder, and by worshiping him on Sunday morning, singing the 
hymns of Zion, and repeating the creeds. But it is this doctrine that 
love and forgiveness are impracticable that we must attack with all 
the force at our command. We say that forgiveness and love will 
not work among nations. We say we must meet force with force, 
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bomb with bomb, and gas with gas. We say that the only way to 
avoid attack is to be militarily strong. This argument is as old as 
the human race. And yet being weak has not prevented war, and 
being militarily prepared and strong has never prevented war. In 
3,000 years we have fought 3,300 wars. For 5,000 years we have 
tried to solve the problems of the world through war, hatred, and 
revenge. And yet every war raises more problems than it settles. 
Each war sows the seeds for the next war. Wars multiply distrust, 
hatred, and suspicion. Millions of people are killed, other millions 
are left mentally, physically, and morally incapacitated; still other 
millions are left without home and without country. Starvation and 
disease follow in the trail of war. It is a contributing cause to the 
downfall of every civilization from ancient Egypt and Babylon to 
the present time. No nation can continue to prepare and fight war 
without in the end destroying itself. We ask, then, is war practica- 
ble? Does it work? Is revenge rewarding? Has any nation ever been 
able to guarantee its existence by hating and exploiting? The ac- 
cumulated experiences of the ages give us a resounding no for an 
answer. 

But we hear silent refutation to our argument that wars are 
impracticable. We hear you say, “But wait a minute, you speak as 
a religious man and not as an expert in history or as one skilled 
in military affairs.” You say that I am not a five-star general; you 
say I have not been to West Point. If that is the way the reader feels 
about it, we beg you to listen to the words of some of the greatest 
military men of all time. Napoleon said: “The more | study the 
world, the more I am convinced of the inability of force to create 
anything durable. Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and even | 
myself have founded empires; but upon what did they depend? 
They depended upon force. But Jesus Christ built his empire upon 
love, and until this day millions will die for him.” General Douglas 
MacArthur said: “With present weapons there no longer is any 
advantage to winning war.’ General Dwight Eisenhower said: 
“War is the greatest social evil. Everybody loses, with the victor 
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only losing a little less than the vanquished.” Hear the words of 
General H. H. Arnold: “One nation cannot defeat another nation 
today. That concept died with Hiroshima. War is like a fire; you 
prevent a fire or you can try to put it out, but you can’t ‘win’ a fire, 
because fire is destruction.” General Omar Bradley supports the 
other military experts: ‘““The easy way to win an atomic war is to 
make certain it never starts.” 

These quotations are not from theologians but from men trained 
in military tactics, and they all testify to the fact that wars are 
impracticable and do not lead to any promised land of peace and 
prosperity. And they are only supporting what Jesus said almost 
two thousand years ago: “All who take the sword will perish by 
the sword” (Matt. 26:52). Was Jesus right or wrong? Was he an 
impractical dreamer or was he a practical prophet, not only speak- 
ing to conditions in his day but speaking truths that will stand 
forever, even if the earth and all the planets are destroyed? 

Was it impractical for Mahatma Gandhi to work for the in- 
dependence of India on the basis of love and non-violence? Was 
it impractical for Nehru to go to jail nine times rather than use 
violence? Was it impractical for Gandhi to defy custom, hoary with 
the centuries, by casting his lot with fifty million untouchables? 
India was freed without revolution, and untouchability has been 
abolished. Was Lincoln right or wrong? Was it impractical for him 
to appoint Stanton, a political enemy, to a place in his cabinet? 

Was it practical for the Good Samaritan to dress the wounds 
of a Jew? Or is it better to hate a man of another race, exploit him, 
segregate him, and do all in your power to keep him down? Is the 
Negro right or wrong in using non-violence as the way to first-class 
citizenship? 

The May 17, 1954, decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, abolishing segregation in the public schools, came about 
through coercive non-violence. The public accommodations act of 
1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, and the open housing occu- 
pancy act of 1968 came about through non-violent sit-ins, demon- 
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strations, marching, and non-violent congressional legislation. 
Would it have been better to have sought these gains through 
violence? Does it do one good to hate another man, to carry re- 
venge in one’s heart for him, use the first opportunity to strike back? 
Or is it more profitable to forgive and love? Doesn’t experience 
prove that love is better than hate, peace better than war, forgive- 
ness better than revenge, brotherhood better than caste or class, 
and justice better than injustice? 

Time has proved, and the centuries will also prove, that forgive- 
ness is at the very center of the heart of God. It was not defeat when 
Jesus prayed while dying, ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” It was not impractical and it was not weakness: a 
weak man could never have put the devil to flight in the wilderness. 
Jesus knew that the only workable principle in life, the only re- 
deeming element in the world, is forgiveness based on love. Only 
forgiveness can break the vicious circle of revenge—an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, you kill my dog, I kill your cat. If love, 
justice, and forgiveness are not workable, nothing else is, and if 
these are not workable, may God have mercy on our souls. 


THE 
UNATTAINABLE 
GOAL 


Regardless of the years, the goal toward which one strives is 
unattainable. Whether one dies in youth, in middle age, or in old 
age, if he dreams at all, his dreams will seldom, if ever, be com- 
pletely fulfilled. If Jesus had died at age 29, the world would never 
have heard of him. He would have died unhonored, unknown, and 
unsung. The episode in the temple at age 12 was hardly outstanding 
enough to give him a permanent place in history. In contrast, if 
Moses had died at 79, he too would have died unhonored, un- 
known, unsung. His crime in killing the Egyptian and burying him 
in the sand would not have made him great. In fact, the first eighty 
years of Moses’ life were not outstanding years. A favorite in Phar- 
aoh’s house, a keeper of the flock, a fugitive from justice—these 
events just about sum up the first eighty years of Moses’ life. 

It can hardly be denied that Jesus was the greatest man in 
history. He was dead at 33. Convincing arguments can be mar- 
shaled to prove that Moses was the next greatest man in history. 
He was dead at 120, and even just before he died, his eye was 
undimmed and his natural force was unabated. Moses was in good 
health until he died. Clearly, then, it isn’t how long one lives that 
is important, but how well he lives, what he contributes to mankind 
and how noble the goals toward which he strives. The quality of 
one’s life is what counts, not the years. Longevity is good, and we 
yearn to live a long time, but longevity is not all-important. There 
are millions who live a long time and contribute little to society. 
For example, Methuselah lived 969 years, yet history records no 
mighty deed which he performed. The most that can be said of him 
is that he lived 969 years, and he died. 

Jesus died at 33 and turned the world upside down. Call Jesus 
God or call him man; say he never lived, deny his historicity—the 
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world will never be the same because of the influence this brief life 
has had and will have on the lives of men. His teaching and example 
will haunt and motivate men throughout eternity. Not so with 
Methuselah. 

But whether one dies old or young, if he dreams at all, he will 
die without reaching his goal. Jesus set out to build the Kingdom 
of God on the earth and to establish the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man; he died centuries before completing the 
job. After two thousand years, we are still struggling to establish 
the Kingdom of God on the earth, still hoping to make men broth- 
erly, and still striving to make the fatherhood of God a reality 
among men. Moses set out to lead his people into the Promised 
Land; he got in sight of it but died before getting there. Woodrow 
Wilson dreamed of a League of Nations that would put an end to 
war. His slogan was, We are fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy. “This is the war to end wars.’ Wilson died disap- 
pointed and brokenhearted. And today we are engaged in a great 
war in South Vietnam, and only God knows what and when the 
end will be. Paradoxically enough, Wilson fought for democracy 
in Europe but never lifted his finger to bring democracy to Negroes 
in the United States. 

The Curies spent their lifetime researching to find a cure for 
cancer. They died in the quest. Booker T. Washington had faith 
in the South and dreamed of the day when, in Negro-white rela- 
tions, justice would “roll down like waters, and righteousness 
like an ever-flowing stream.” He died without seeing that day. 
W. E. B. Du Bois apparently believed that if Negroes could prove 
their intellectual equality with whites, discrimination would cease. 
Du Bois died in Africa, a disillusioned member of the left, without 
experiencing that day. 

Die young, die middle-aged, die old—remember that the most 
useful life and the most abundant life is the one in which one 
dreams dreams that will never completely come true, and chooses 
ideals that forever beckon but forever elude. To seek a goal that 
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is worthy, so all-embracing, so all-consuming, and so challenging 
that one can never completely attain it, is the life magnificent; it 
is the only life worth living. 

Some naive people feel sorry for Moses because he died before 
reaching his goal, after forty turbulent years in the wilderness. He 
traveled close enough to see it, but he never got there—so close 
and yet so far. These people argue that God was unkind to Moses, 
brutal and cruel, in not allowing him to reach his goal. But if Moses 
had lived a thousand years and if he had kept his mental and 
physical vigor, he would not have reached his goal. He would have 
continued to dream other dreams and reach for other goals. No 
man who its called of God to his task, no man who is committed 
to that which is high and noble, no man who is truly dedicated to 
his job can ever attain the goal, be he priest or prophet, scientist 
or philosopher, industrialist or lawyer, poet or architect, artist or 
diplomat. He will die before getting there. Lofty goals and high 
ideals are beyond the accomplishment of man. 

I am sure that Moses, before he died, had already planned 
bigger things to do once he got to the Promised Land. So there is 
no need to pity Moses. He lived 120 years—longer than you and 
I will live. Certainly most of us, perhaps all of us, will die before 
reaching 120 years. Many of the great men of history died early. 
Byron died at 36; Burns at 37; Keats at 26; Marlowe at 29; and 
Shelley at 30. Joan of Arc died at 19; John Fitzgerald Kennedy at 
46; William Rainey Harper, the genius of the University of 
Chicago, at 49; and Booker T. Washington at 59. Jesus and Dunbar 
were dead before 35; Martin Luther King, Jr., was assassinated at 
39, Robert Francis Kennedy at 42. It isn’t necessarily important 
how long one lives, but it is important how well he lives and what 
he does to benefit mankind. 

Moses needs no pity. He needs no grave or tomb to mark his 
burial place where the faithful can gather to perpetuate his memory. 
Nobody knows where Moses was buried, and it doesn’t matter. 
More enduring than pillars of steel, his work is engrained forever 
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in history. His name is more permanent than the pyramids. Moses 
was priest and prophet, ruler and judge. All the prophets of Israel 
built on the foundation Moses laid. Almost single-handed, he took 
a group of self-willed, stiff-necked people, loosely knit by blood and 
religion, suffering with enslaved minds, often preferring to go back 
to the fleshpots of Egypt rather than to march forward to freedom 
—he took his people and welded them into a nation. 

What did Moses do? He is the founder of the national life of 
Israel and the founder of Israel’s religion. The God of Judaism and 
the God of Christianity can be traced to Moses. All civil law is but 
the development of the Ten Commandments. Where was Moses 
buried? Nobody knows; but he is buried deep down in the pages 
of history, and throughout the ages the name of Moses will be 
known. All who teach will tell their students about Moses. 

Yes, he died without reaching his goal, but one fact is clear: he 
was alive until he died. Methuselah lived 969 years; but I am certain 
that Methuselah was mentally, physically, and spiritually dead 
decades before he died. 

It must be borne in mind that the tragedy in life doesn’t lie in 
not reaching your goal. The tragedy lies in having no goal to reach. 
It isn’t a calamity to die with dreams unfulfilled, but it is a calamity 
not to dream. It is not a disaster to be unable to capture your ideal, 
but it is a disaster to have no ideal to capture. It is not a disgrace 
not to reach the stars, but it is a disgrace to have no stars to reach 
for. Not failure, but low aim is sin. Harriet du Autremont has 
beautifully said: 


No vision and you perish; 
No ideal, and you're lost; 
Your heart must ever cherish 
Some faith at any cost. 


Some hope, some dream to cling to, 
Some rainbow in the sky, 

Some melody to sing to, 
Some service that is high. 
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Forty years leading his people to Canaan, forty years chasing 
an ideal, forty years trying to get his people to be true to their God 
—and after forty years, Moses died without complete success. Too 
bad, you say? NO! NO! Not too bad. This was the thing that kept 
Moses alive: the dream, the goal, the ideal, reaching for the stars 
and grasping after the moon. Abolish the dream, destroy the ideal, 
blot out the vision—you kill the man, whether he be 17, 21, 25, 
50, or 100. 

What is man anyway? Man is flesh and blood, body and mind, 
bones and muscle, arms and legs, heart and soul, lungs and liver, 
nerves and veins—all these and more make a man. But man is really 
what his dreams are. Man is what he aspires to be. Man is the ideals 
that beckon him on. Man is the integrity that keeps him steadfast, 
honest, true. Tell me what you aspire to be, and I will predict your 
future. 

If Moses had gotten to the Promised Land without formulating 
other goals, he might have kept physically alive, but he would have 
been mentally and spiritually dead. Material things, power and 
prestige, houses and land, stocks and bonds, may keep breath in 
our bodies, give us economic and social security, but only our ideals 
will keep us alive. 

If we ever reach the goal and become satisfied, stagnation sets 
in and we cease to grow. And when satisfaction settles upon us, 
we have nothing challenging to spur us on. No one sensed this any 
more profoundly than Thorwaldsen when he became satisfied after 
creating the statue of Christ. We are told that the work was so 
outstanding that people came from far and near to see it. The people 
were loud in their praise of Thorwaldsen. But Thorwaldsen knew 
that something tragic had happened to him. As the people stood 
congratulating Thorwaldsen, he stood there crying. The people 
continued to congratulate him, and he continued to cry. Finally, 
someone dared to ask him why he was crying. With tears flowing 
down his face, Thorwaldsen said, ““My genius is decaying. My 
genius is decaying. This is the first piece of art I have ever been 
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completely satisfied with. I can never create a great work of art 
again.” Thorwaldsen was right. The goal unattainable and the ideals 
calling us to come forth but forever eluding us are the things that 
make life worth living. This is what Lowell is telling us in his 
L’Envoi to the Muse: 


Just, just beyond, forever burn 

Gleams of a grace without return; 

Upon thy shade I plant my foot, 
And through my frame strange raptures shoot; 
All of thee but thyself I grasp; 

I seem to fold thy luring shape, 
And vague air to my bosom clasp, 

Thou lithe, perpetual Escape! 


The unattainable goal is described by Emerson in his Forerun- 
ners: 


Long I followed happy guides, 

I could never reach their sides; 

Their step is forth, and, ere the day 
Breaks up their leaguer, and away. 
Keen my sense, my heart was young, 
Right good-will my sinews strung, 
But no speed of mine avails 

To hunt upon their shining trails. 

On and away, their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet; 
Flowers they strew,—I catch the scent; 
Or tone of silver instrument 

Leaves on the wind melodious trace; 
Yet I could never see their face. .. . 


I am convinced that if, through some miracle, we could get 
every youth to embrace some worthy goal, some all-embracing 
ideal, some noble dream to guide his faltering feet, delinquency and 
dropouts, crime and murder, dope addiction and alcoholism, racial 
hatred and war, would soon be abolished from the earth. I challenge 
you to seek a worthy, unattainable goal, submit yourself to it, bow 
down before it, worship it as if it were very God. 


THE 
INESCAPABLE 
CHRIST 


For nineteen centuries Jesus has been a disturbing element in 
society. And for nineteen centuries the world has been trying to 
get rid of Jesus. We don’t like him! We don’t like him! Nineteen 
hundred years ago a man by the name of Pilate raised a baffling 
question, and what turned out to be, in subsequent years, an embar- 
rassing question: “Then what shall I do with Jesus who is called 
Christ?” (Matt. 27:22.) Almost two thousand years have passed, 
yet the question is more pertinent today than it was then. What 
shall I do with Christ? What shall the nations of the world do with 
Christ? For nineteen hundred long years the world has been trying 
to answer the question: What shall I do with Christ? 

Yielding to the demands of the crowd, Pilate thought he could 
save himself and get rid of Jesus by allowing him to be crucified, 
by washing his hands, saying, “I am innocent of this man’s blood” 
(Matt. 27:24). But no man can get rid of Jesus by washing his hands, 
and no man can get rid of Jesus by shirking the responsibility which 
God has placed upon him. We may not always rise to the demands 
of the hour; we may not always do that which we know we ought 
to do; we may even excuse ourselves as Pilate did, saying, “I am 
innocent.” But no man can ever get rid of Jesus that way. Nearly 
two thousand years have passed, but the world has not forgiven 
Pilate. It looks upon Pilate as a man in high office who had the mind 
to see what was good to do and who had the power to execute the 
right but who lacked the moral courage to do what he knew was 
right. And to see the light, to know the good, to perceive the true, 
and not to be able to follow them—to see the high road and take 
the low road—that’s a lost soul! 

And herein lies the tragedy of our time! We are confused and 
baffled today, not because we do not know the right path, not 
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because we are imbeciles or morons, but because we are imbeciles 
in the heart and morons in the spirit. Never before in the history 
of the world have we developed so many brilliant minds, never 
before have we unearthed so many vital scientific facts, never 
before have we made so many physical improvements and brought 
so much material convenience to the world—yet we lack the moral 
courage to do with our hearts and hands that which we see with 
our minds. No! It isn’t more light we need, important as light is. 
It isn’t more truth we need, important as truth is. It isn’t more 
scientific data, important as scientific data are. It is more Christ, 
more courage, more spiritual insight to act on the light we have. 
Pilate had plenty light—so much light that he admitted that he 
found no fault in Jesus—but he lacked the moral courage to live 
up to the light he had. No! We cannot get rid of Christ by washing 
our hands, or by shirking our responsibility, or by protesting that 
we are innocent. Jesus is real and he cannot be dismissed with a 
wave of the hand or a shrug of the shoulder. 

Fearing the crowd, Pilate sacrificed an innocent man in order 
to save himself. Too often we sacrifice the right because we fear 
the immediate consequences of our actions. Right decisions fre- 
quently involve physical suffering and the temporary loss of posi- 
tion and prestige. Pilate, no doubt, would have exonerated Jesus 
if he could have believed that no harm would befall him. 

How typical of our day and generation! We know enough about 
the physical and ethical implications of sin to live better and purer 
lives. We know enough about the cruelties and injuries in racial 
relations to approximate the Kingdom of God in that area. We 
know enough about war, its causes and effects, to abolish it from 
the face of the earth. But we aren’t willing to take the moral leader- 
ship and to run the risks involved in that leadership. Like Pilate 
of old, we fear the consequences to us if we do what we know is 
right. We may shirk our responsibility at these points, but we can- 
not get rid of Jesus in that way. 

There were others who sought to get rid of Jesus by crucifying 
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him. Both the Romans and the Jews used this method. To the 
Romans, Jesus was a traitor, unpatriotic, disloyal. To the Pharisees, 
he was a heretic. To the Sadducees, he was a menace to correct 
procedure. To the Zealots, he was a coward and spineless. To the 
members of his own family, he was out of his mind. When asked 
by Pilate, “What shall I do with Jesus who is called Christ?” they 
cried out, “Let him be crucified.” They thought that they could get 
rid of Jesus by nailing him to a cross. But Jesus could not be so 
readily dismissed. Three days after the crucifixion the news got 
abroad that he was alive. The discouraged disciples who had gone 
back to their former occupations rallied around him again. A few 
weeks later Peter stood up at Pentecost and said that this same 
Jesus, “whom you crucified,” had been lifted up and made both 
Lord and Christ. And all the way from Stephen to the martyrs of 
the church in Germany, people by the millions have gone out to 
do battle for the Lord. We could not get rid of Jesus by nailing him 
to a cross. “Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again.” 

Other devious methods have been used in our attempt to get 
rid of Jesus. Some have reduced him to the role of man, a good 
man, probably better than the average—yes, a prophet—but never- 
theless a man. They would classify him along with the great proph- 
ets of Israel, Micah, Amos, Jeremiah, and others, but beyond that 
they would not go. They would attribute to him no peculiar role 
of Savior except the fact that he has indicated one of the ways that 
may lead to salvation. Therefore, his way of salvation is to be taken 
no more seriously than the ways advocated by other great reform- 
ers. There is absolutely nothing divine about him. What he achieved 
in his life and person, you and I can achieve. But you cannot get 
rid of Jesus by making him a mere man. Any honest man who sets 
out to follow Jesus the man and goes with him through the Sermon 
on the Mount, goes with him through Gethsemane and the cross, 
is with him at the resurrection, will end up saying: “My Lord and 
my God.” 

There are others who try to answer the question about Jesus 
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by arguing that he is out-of-date, that his ethics and ideals were 
probably all right in the days when a minority group found itself 
unable to resist with the sword the oppressive hands of Rome. The 
way of Jesus is the way of the weak and the coward, not of the 
strong and the militant. A weak people, unable to take what it 
wants, may find it advantageous to preach a gospel of love and to 
insist that nonresistance is the only way of life. But only the weak- 
ling would subscribe to the ethics and teachings of the man of 
Galilee. The ethics of Jesus are the ethics of the underprivileged. 
Jesus was all right in his day, when life was simple and when 
civilization was far less complex than it is now. But he lived nearly 
two thousand years ago when social and political conditions dif- 
fered widely from those that exist at present. How foolish it is to 
take the principles and teachings of Jesus, enunciated over nineteen 
hundred years ago, and try to make them applicable to modern 
problems, when science has revealed to us a new world of which 
Jesus never dreamed! We might as well do as the humanists and 
the communists do—try to lift ourselves by our own bootstraps, and 
sing with Langston Hughes, “Goodbye Christ.” But we cannot get 
rid of Jesus by calling him out-of-date. It is true now, and it will 
be true a million years from now, that the hope for man lies in the 
direction which Jesus has indicated. 

Some have tried to get rid of Jesus by denying him his his- 
toricity. They argue that no such man as Jesus ever lived. The story 
of Jesus is a myth, a creation of the imagination. But we cannot 
get rid of Jesus by denying his historicity. Even if we could prove 
that Jesus never lived, experience testifies that the things attributed 
to him are real and inescapable. 

But perhaps the most subtle and devastating answer to the 
question “What shall I do with Christ?” comes from modern cus- 
toms and practices. In 325, at Nicaea, we declared Jesus a God, 
of one substance with the Father. At Nicaea, at Constantinople, 
at Ephesus, at Chalcedon, and in all subsequent creeds up to the 
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dawn of the twentieth century, we dealt with Christ primarily on 
the basis of creeds, dogmas, and rituals. And the ethical and moral 
teachings of Jesus were never written into the great creeds of Chris- 
tendom. On the basis of the creeds, it seems possible to hate your 
brother and yet get into the Kingdom of God. We get rid of Jesus 
today by praising his holy name. We write scholarly books concern- 
ing him. We compose beautiful hymns to him; we sing inspiring 
songs about him. We paint beautiful pictures in adoration of him. 
We meet on Sunday and through the week to offer long prayers 
to him. We send missionaries to foreign lands to convert the hea- 
then and teach them how to worship the God revealed through 
Jesus Christ. We defend his divinity and split hairs over what he 
did or did not teach. We magnify his name by erecting beautiful 
churches. We spend millions upon millions of dollars in the con- 
struction of cathedrals in order to make the house where God 
dwells beautiful, entire, and clean. I have seen and worshiped in 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey; I have seen Westminster Cathe- 
dral, and bowed my head in adoration in Notre Dame. I have seen 
the Cathedral of Cologne and I have seen some of the great chur- 
ches and chapels of America. I have worshiped in St. Peter’s in 
Rome. And when I see what is happening in the world today, I 
know we are trying to get rid of Jesus by building costly churches 
and by praising his holy name. 

We talk glibly about the Prince of Peace. We sing fervently, 
“Joy to the World! the Lord Is Come,” “Silent Night,” “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing,” and “It Came upon the Midnight Clear’”— 
and yet, as we sing we prepare for war. We go out and build the 
best army, the finest navy, the most durable airplanes, and each 
nation puts its chemists to work to discover the deadliest gases. The 
national debt may soar sky high, depressions may come and depres- 
sions may go, unemployment may mount on wings, and slow- 
starvation wages may take thousands to their graves, but the prepa- 
ration for war must go on. And when the war comes, we bless it 
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in the name of Jesus. We call it a holy war, and we ask God to join 
us in our holy crusade to help kill other men who are his children 
and our brothers. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. We cannot get 
rid of Jesus. The only way to get rid of Jesus is to accept him in 
mind, and in heart, and in soul. Jesus represents God, and God is 
absolute. Not man, not race, not economic or political systems— 
but God. And whenever man in his arrogance and pride sets himself 
up as the absolute, he will be beaten to the ground. 

Everywhere we turn we meet this man Jesus. When our anger 
gets out of control and we enjoy inflicting the death blow upon 
another, we hear Jesus saying to us, it is not enough not to kill— 
we must not get angry. “‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you; That ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 5:44-45, K.J.v.). 

Jesus will not let our consciences be at ease. When we take 
advantage of the poor, the weak, and the helpless just because they 
are poor, weak, and helpless, we meet Jesus. He speaks softly but 
convincingly to us, telling us that when we take advantage of the 
helpless we take advantage of God, that when we hurt man we hurt 
God, that when we rob man we rob God, that when we kill man 
we kill God. Everywhere we turn, we meet this man Jesus. He will 
not let our consciences be at ease. He haunts us in our dreams, he 
disturbs us in our business. When man lets his passion get the better 
of him and he lusts after a woman, he meets Jesus there saying, 
“... every one who looks at a woman lustfully has already commit- 
ted adultery with her in his heart” (Matt. 5:28). Everywhere we 
turn, we meet Jesus. When we are inclined to exercise our prejudice 
against a member of another race, we meet Jesus there. He tells 
us that a certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and 
fell among thieves, and that it was a member of another race who 
came to his rescue—setting forth the eternal fact that he who 
responds helpfully to human need is your neighbor. 
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Everywhere we turn we meet this man Jesus. He will not let 
our consciences be at ease. When we would build peace on war and 
an economic system on injustice, he whispers to us, You can’t do 
it this way. “Unless the LorD builds the house, those who build 
it labor in vain. Unless the LorpD watches over the city, the watch- 
man stays awake in vain” (Ps. 127:1). Throughout the ages, man 
has tried to do it otherwise, and throughout the ages he has failed. 
There is something in the nature of the universe which says you 
can’t do it that way and thrive. 

God has decreed through the resurrected Lord that the world 
will never be what it ought to be until we develop an international 
ethic and learn that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
As long as Israel distrusts the Arabs and the Arabs hate Israel, as 
long as the United States looks with suspecting eyes upon Russia 
and Russia cannot rely on the United States, as long as China has 
no confidence in India and India none in China, as long as the U.S. 
and the North Vietnamese distrust each other—there is going to 
be war. And a billion armies will not be able to keep peace. If all 
the world should develop democratic governments tomorrow, our 
social and economic problems would be essentially the same—if 
there were no radical change of heart. 

Our trouble is not economic. It is not political. It is ethical and 
moral. The world is suffering today from spiritual and moral bank- 
ruptcy. And no political or economic system can permanently en- 
dure unless it is basically ethical and essentially moral. God has 
decreed that he is the absolute—not man, not races, not nations, 
not political and economic systems, but God. As long as man 
moves contrary to these laws, God will beat him down. Kingdoms 
will rise and fall, races will degenerate, economic systems will 
collapse, until we learn that the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom. 

Approximately nineteen hundred years ago, a Jew of Palestine 
hung on a cross, dying between two thieves, because he dreamed 
a dream—that all men are sons of God, and when we hurt man we 
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hurt God. Some blessed day a stupid world will rise to the divinity 
of God and acknowledge Jesus as Lord. Then the nations of earth 
will know that armies and navies, battleships and missiles, airplanes 
and submarines will never bring peace to a suffering world. And 
that the acquisition of political, material, and commercial powers 
are not permanent possessions, but are as “the vapors of the night. 
They fade and die in the morning of reality.” 

“What shall I do with Jesus who is called Christ?” The only 
answer is to accept him—in our minds, in our hearts, in our wills, 
and in our souls. 


THE CHURCH 
AMIDST 
ETHNIC AND 
RACIAL TENSIONS 


Author's Note: This address was delivered at the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, Evanston, Illinois, August, 1954. It is included in this series 
because the local church is essentially as segregated today as it was in 1954, and 
because | received more vilifying letters as a result of this speech than from any 
other speech I have delivered in my forty years in public life. 


Within the past quarter of a century, Christians have been 
forced to think about the bearing of their faith upon the problem 
of racial discrimination, and upon the meaning of the races in 
human history. Wars involving all mankind, the rise of atheistic 
communism, the development of the Nordic theory of racial superi- 
ority, the struggle of the colored peoples everywhere for freedom, 
and a new emphasis on the meaning of the gospel in our time have 
made us embarrassingly aware of the wide gulf that frequently 
exists between our gospel and our practice. 

The Jerusalem Conference in 1928 prepared an extensive 
volume on the subject. Subsequent ecumenical conferences have 
devoted considerable time to the general topic “The Christian and 
Race”: Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, Madras in 1938, Amster- 
dam in 1948, Lund in 1950, and Lucknow in 1952-1953. It suffices 
to say that in all these ecumenical bodies, segregation in the church 
of Christ, based on race and color, has been strongly condemned. 

Your present Commission has critically examined these docu- 
ments and has benefited greatly by them. We have tried to build 
substantially on the works of previous scholars, and we believe we 
have dug new foundations. Since the church gets its authority from 
the Bible, we have searched the Scriptures anew—both the Old and 
the New Testaments—to see whether there is anything there to 
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justify our modern policy of segregation based on race, color, or 
ethnic origin. 

The members of your Commission, supported by the best bibli- 
cal scholars, conclude that anyone who seeks shelter in the Bible 
for his defense of racial segregation in the church is living in a glass 
house which is neither rock- nor bullet-proof. In the Old Testament 
the lines are definitely and sharply drawn, but they are drawn along 
religious and not along racial lines. For example, when Moses 
exhorted the Jews not to intermarry with the people in the land 
they were to posssss, he did so on neither racial nor ethnic grounds. 
In Deuteronomy 7:2-4 this is made plain: 

... when the LorD your God gives them over to you, and you 
defeat them; then you must utterly destroy them; you shall 
make no covenant with them, and show no mercy to them. 
You shall not make marriages with them, giving your daugh- 
ters to their sons or taking daughters for your sons. For they 
would turn away your sons from following me, to serve other 


gods; then the anger of the LorD would be kindled against you, 
and he would destroy you quickly. 


The objection to mixing is religious—not related to race, color, or 
ethnic group. Ancient Israel was held together by religion and not 
by race, just as the Jews today are held together by religion and 
culture. 

In fact, the nations that surrounded Israel belonged to the same 
racial stock as Israel. The Moabites shared Israel’s language, the 
Edomites were tied to Israel by bonds of blood, and the Canaanites 
lived in the same country. But as long as they served their own 
gods, they were not accepted by Israel. On the other hand, the 
Gibeonites, who accepted Israel’s God, ultimately became Israel- 
ites. The drastic action of Ezra, on the return of the Jews to Jerusa- 
lem, in decreeing that the Jews had to put away their foreign wives, 
was not made on racial grounds. It resulted from an honest belief 
that they had trespassed against God by marrying wives of foreign 
religions. We search in vain, therefore, if we expect to find in the 
Old Testament support for our kind of racial and color segregation. 
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The truth is that the Jews did not constitute a pure strain, and 
throughout its history, Israel made proselytes from other nations 
and races. 

When we turn to the New Testament, it is equally clear that 
separateness was based on religion and culture, not on the grounds 
of race or ethnic origin. Your Commission points out once more 
that from the beginning of his career, Jesus proclaimed a religion 
that was supraracial, supranational, supracultural, and supraclass. 
His doctrine of God as Father embraces the human race and makes 
us all children of the same God. God is our father and we are his 
children. When we pray “Our Father which art in heaven,” we 
acknowledge our kinship in him. And his concern for all his chil- 
dren is so great that the very hairs on their heads are numbered. 
Each is precious in his sight. To deny the universalism in the 
teachings of Christ is to deny the very genius of Christianity. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Hitler wanted nothing to do 
with Christ and nothing to do with the Christian religion, because 
they are antipathetic to everything that he stood for. His doctrine 
of Nordic superiority cannot stand up against the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, nor against the 
brilliant account of Peter and Cornelius—a Jew and a Gentile 
standing face to face, confronted with the same Christ and with the 
same God—nor against the story of the Good Samaritan. It was 
a Samaritan, a member of another race, who responded helpfully 
and sympathetically to a Jew’s needs, thus dramatizing forever the 
fact that anyone who is in need is a neighbor and that neighborli- 
ness cuts across race and class. Jesus challenged the proud Jews 
to do as well as the despised Samaritan in displaying love and 
dispensing mercy across racial and cultural lines. 

Jesus declared that he found greater faith in a Roman centurian 
than he found in all Israel. On another occasion, he declared, 
‘“_. many shall come from the east and the west, and shall recline 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: 
but the sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer 
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darkness” (Matt. 8:11-12, A.s.v.). Speaking in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, Jesus made his audience angry when he reminded them 
that Elijah had been sent not to the widows of Israel in the time 
of famine, but only to the Gentile women of Sarepta, and that 
Elisha did not cure the Hebrew leper but only the Gentile Naaman. 
The position on this point is so clear that he who runs can read and 
understand. 

Some Jewish Christians insisted that, in order to benefit by the 
gospel of Christ, one had to be born a Jew or become a Jew by 
accepting the rite of circumcision and being adopted into the Jew- 
ish people; but they were not arguing against Gentiles on the basis 
of race. Any foreigner who accepted circumcision and who was so 
adopted was readily accepted. Here we must draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between Jewish segregation and ours. The kind of segregation 
or exclusiveness practiced by the Jews generally, and by the Jewish 
Christians, differed widely from modern segregation based on caste, 
color, and race. A non-Jew could become a member of the local 
Jewish group. He could qualify by meeting the conditions. But in 
our time, when segregation is based on race or color, there is 
nothing one can do to qualify. One cannot qualify even when he 
accepts the same creed, practices the same ritual, prays to the same 
God, and partakes of the same culture. Segregation based on color 
or race makes it impossible for the Christian of color to qualify, for 
one cannot change his color and he cannot change his race. And 
this restriction is tantamount to penalizing one for being what God 
made him and tantamount to saying to God, “You made a mistake, 
God, when you made peoples of different races and colors.” 

According to Acts, the Spirit descended on the people on the 
day of Pentecost, fifty days after the resurrection. The disciples and 
the people got a new sense of power, and they interpreted this to 
mean that the Holy Spirit was present. At Pentecost a new com- 
munity was created. The church was born. Jews and proselytes 
gathered together, and representatives from some fifteen different 
nations were assembled. Acts 2:1 makes this point clear, “When 
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the day of Pentecost had come, they were all together in one place.” 
There they were: Parthians, Medes, and Elamites; the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, Judea, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pam- 
phylia, Egypt, and the part of Libya about Cyrene; strangers from 
Rome; Jews and proselytes; Cretans and Arabians. In their own 
tongues, the proselytes heard of the mighty and glorious deeds of 
God. 

Peter admitted in his encounter with Cornelius that it was un- 
lawful for a Jew to associate with one of another nation. He told 
the group at Caesarea, “You yourselves know how unlawful it is 
for a Jew to associate with or to visit any one of another nation; 
but God has shown me that I should not call any man common or 
unclean” (Acts 10:28). Continuing, Peter proclaimed the great uni- 
versal truth: “Truly I perceive that God shows no partiality, but 
in every nation any one who fears him and does what is right is 
acceptable to him” (Acts 10:34-35). 

Paul carried this universal note further than Peter. Paul saw 
instantly that these differences could not establish the true church 
and could not further the missionary enterprise. He took the posi- 
tion that a Gentile did not have to become a Jew in order to be 
a Christian. The Jewish law had been fulfilled in Christ and had 
been superseded by him. In Galatians 3:28, Paul declared, “There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is 
neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” Again, 
in Romans 10:12, we are told, ‘‘For there is no difference between 
the Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord over all is rich unto all 
that call upon him” (K.J.v.). 

Paul set aside racial heritage, social status, and sex. In Christ 
all divisions are unified, and racial and ethnic groups become one. 
He declared on Mars’ Hill, “God that made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth. . . hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth” (Acts 17:24, 26, K.J.v.). Thus, centuries before science dis- 
covered that all men are of one blood, that truth was apprehended 
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by men of faith. My distinguished colleague, B. J. Marais, sought 
the thinking of the fourteen leading theologians of Europe on this 
subject, including Emil Brunner and Karl Barth. They all agree that 
we can find no justification in the Bible for a segregated church 
based on race or ethnic origin. This universalism in the gospel is 
climaxed and attested to by the fact that Christ died for all man- 
kind. So if there are those among us who seek support in the Bible 
for segregated churches based on color, race, caste, or ethnic origin, 
they must turn elsewhere for support. 

Your Commission has gone further. We have delved into 
church history: ancient, medieval, and modern. We have sought to 
find out what the churches have practiced through the centuries 
in their worship and fellowship. New Testament scholars and 
church historians all agree that since its inception the Christian 
church has had in its membership people of different nations, races, 
and even colors. Nowhere in the early church do we find distinc- 
tions drawn on the basis of country or race. James 2:1-6 condemns 
the separation of cultural and social groups in the local church. The 
fact that the early church drew no distinctions based on race or 
color, and that Christians were often described as a “new people” 
or a “third race,” drawn from many racial or ethnic groups, is 
attested by Tertullian, Origen, Ignatius, Hermas, Barnabas, Cle- 
ment, and others. Their position is sustained by later scholars: 
Harnack and Ramsay, Cadoux and Moffatt, Griffith and Latourette. 
We seek in vain for signs of segregation based on race and color 
in the church of the first centuries of the Christian era. 

What was true of the early church was true of the church of the 
Middle Ages. In both the ancient and the medieval church the basis 
of membership was faith in Jesus Christ, our Lord. The basis of 
membership was faith, not race; Christ, not color; creedal accept- 
ance, and not nationality. The creeds of Christendom have always 
been formulated and enforced in terms of certain beliefs about God, 
Jesus, man, sin, and salvation; never on theories about race or 
ethnic groups. In summarizing this fact, Marais says: “‘In the exten- 
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sive literature of the history of the Church till after the Reformation 
we look in vain for any sign of a racial basis for admission to the 
congregation.” If color, race, or cultural background was a condi- 
tion of membership in the local congregation of the early church 
or the local church of the Middle Ages, our survey does not reveal 
it. 

It seems clear, then, that the color or racial bar in the church 
is a modern thing. It was not, in fact, until the seventeenth century 
that the outlines of the modern race problem began to emerge. It 
is the modern church that again crucifies the body of Christ on a 
racial cross. Race and color did not count in the early existence 
of the Protestant church. It was when modern Western imperialism 
began to explore and exploit the colored peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and America that the beginning of segregation and discrimination 
based on color and race was initiated. It was then that color was 
associated with “inferiority,” and whiteness with “superiority.” 
Our Commission writes: “The broad pattern of major racial group 
tensions which trouble the world today had its historical origins in 
the period of European overseas exploration and expansion into 
America, Asia, and Africa. The resulting exploitation of one group 
by another, involving groups differing in race, varied in the three 
countries. But the same general relation of asserted superiority and 
inferiority developed between the white world and the colored 
world. Color became first the symbol, and then the accepted char- 
acteristic of the intergroup tensions.” 

Your Commission concludes, therefore, that the modern church 
can find no support for this practice of segregation based on race, 
color, or ethnic origin in the Bible, no basis for it in the ancient 
and medieval churches, and none for it in the various theologists 
of the Catholic and Protestant churches. 

Your Commission has probed beyond the church and the Bible. 
We have sought to find out what support modern science gives for 
segregation and discrimination. We could quote scientist after 
scientist on the question of whether there is or is not an inherent 
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superiority which one race possesses over another. Forty or fifty 
years ago scientists were divided on the subject. Also, men argued 
that some groups were biologically superior to others. Hundreds 
of volumes were written to justify a denial of equal opportunity to 
some peoples on the ground that they were inferior and that God 
had made them that way. But now there is no disagreement among 
the top scientists of the earth. As a recent UNESCO publication 
points out, “In matters of race, the only characteristics which an- 
thropologists have so far been able to use effectively as a basis for 
classification are physical (anatomical and physiological). Available 
scientific knowledge provides no basis for believing that the groups 
of mankind differ in their innate capacity for intellectual and emo- 
tional development. Some biological differences between human 
beings within a single race may be as great as or greater than the 
same biological differences between races.” In another connection, 
the United Nations publication speaks for modern science on race: 
“All of us believed that the biological differences found amongst 
human racial groups can in no case justify the views of racial ine- 
quality which have been based on ignorance and prejudice, and that 
all of the differences which we know can well be disregarded for 
all ethical human purposes.” At long last, science has caught up 
with religion, for it was Paul who declared on Mars’ Hill, nineteen 
centuries ago, that God made of one blood all nations of men. 

If the church can find no support in science for ethnic and racial 
tension, none in the Bible for segregation based on race or color, 
none in the practices of the ancient and medieval churches, and 
none in Christian theologies, the questions naturally arise: How can 
Segregation and discrimination in the church be justified? What can 
the churches do to put themselves in line with the gospel, the 
practices of the ancient and medieval churches, and in line with 
the findings of modern science? If the modern churches cannot 
practice full Christian fellowship in worship and membership, how 
can they preach the prophetic word to secular organizations that 
discriminate on grounds of race, color, and caste? To answer these 
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questions is our task at Evanston. It is to these problems that the 
Commission on the Church Amidst Ethnic and Racial Tensions 
will address itself. 

There is one aspect of this subject which we often overlook. 
Usually the question is, What does discrimination or segregation 
do to the person segregated, to the disadvantaged person? It is 
conceded that segregation and discrimination hurt the pride of the 
person discriminated against, that they retard his mental, moral, 
and physical development, and that they rob society of what the 
disadvantaged group might contribute to enrich humanity. We 
agree that imposed separateness breeds ill-will and hatred, and that 
it develops in the segregated a feeling of inferiority, to the extent 
that he never knows what his capabilities are. His mind is never 
free to develop unrestricted. The ceiling and not the sky becomes 
the limit of his striving. 

But we seldom realize what discrimination does to the person 
who practices it. It scars not only the soul of the segregated but 
the soul of the segregator as well. When we build fences to keep 
others out, erect barriers to keep others down, deny to them the 
freedom which we ourselves enjoy and cherish most, we keep our- 
selves in, hold ourselves down, and the barriers we erect against 
others become prison bars to our own souls. We cannot grow to 
the mental and moral stature of free men if we view life with 
prejudiced eyes, for thereby we shut our minds to truth and reality, 
which are essential to spiritual, mental, and moral growth. The time 
we should spend in creative activity, we waste on small things 
which dwarf the mind and stultify the soul. It is both economically 
and psychologically wasteful. So it is not clear who is damaged 
more—the person who inflicts the discrimination or the person who 
suffers it, the man who is held down or the man who holds him 
down, the segregated or the segregator. Your Commission and the 
Assembly will wrestle with this problem. 

The churches are called upon to recognize the urgency of the 
present situation. Even if we laid no claim toa belief in democracy, 
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if the whole world were at peace internationally, if atheistic com- 
munism had never developed, if Fascism had never been born and 
Nazism were wholly unknown, a non-segregated church and social 
and economic justice for all men are urgent, because we preach a 
universal gospel that demands that our deeds reflect our theory. To 
proclaim one thing and act another is sheer hypocrisy. It weakens 
the influence of the church, not only in its own fellowship, but 
throughout the world. It hampers our efforts to evangelize Africa 
and Asia. It is not Communism, not Fascism, not the struggle 
between East and West, but the gospel itself which demands inter- 
racial justice and an unsegregated church. We should move interra- 
cially in the church, not from fear of Communism but from our 
“concern for our brother for whom Christ died.” It has always been 
the responsibility of the church and the gospel to plow new ground, 
smash traditions, break the mores, and make new creatures. Such 
was the role of the Hebrew prophets, of Jesus and Paul, of the early 
church, of Savonarola and Martin Luther, of Livingston and Albert 
Schweitzer. 

In the Commission we will wrestle with the ever present ques- 
tion, “To what extent is the church to be governed by expediency?” 
Is it wise to live up to the gospel we preach, or is it wiser to conform 
to the mandates of a secular society? Shall the church obey the 
traditions of the community or the gospel of Christ? Shall it obey 
the laws of the state, when they violate the laws of love, or the law 
of God, which commands us to love one another? What should be 
the attitude of the churches toward laws that are obviously unjust 
and discriminatory? Obey them? Seek to change them? Violate 
them? 

Finally, the task before the Commission and the Assembly is 
to show how the theme of the Assembly, “Christian Hope,” is 
related to racial and ethnic tensions, not only in the last days but 
in the present days. 

The major problem will not be to demonstrate from the Bible 
and from church history that it is only in modern times that race 
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has become a basis for church membership. The task will be to show 
how the gospel of Christ can be presented and lived so as to make 
new creatures of men and women in the area of race, and bring hope 
and abundant life to all men—not only beyond history but in his- 
tory. We refuse to believe that God is limited in history and that 
we must wait until the end of history before his mighty works can 
be performed. 

We have known for centuries what the Bible says about race. 
We have known for a long time that the early church and the 
church of the Middle Ages did not segregate on the basis of race 
and ethnic origin. We know that there is no scientific basis for our 
treating one group as inferior to another. The gospel on race has 
been proclaimed for nineteen centuries. One world conference after 
another has condemned racial separation in the church. Yet segre- 
gation remains the great scandal in the church, especially in the 
United States and South Africa. The local churches permit secular 
bodies such as the state and federal courts, the United Nations, big 
league baseball, professional boxing, colleges and universities, the 
public schools, and theaters to initiate social change in the area of 
race. But even when secular bodies initiate the change, local chur- 
ches, Negro and white, follow slowly or not at all. It will be a sad 
commentary on our life and time if future historians can write that 
the last bulwark of segregation based on race and color in the 
United States and South Africa was God’s church. 

We have plenty of light on the subject, but like Pilate of old we 
lack the will and moral courage to act on the light we have and the 
knowledge we possess. Clearly, knowledge is not enough. Paul 
knew this centuries ago when he said in essence, | find myself doing 
that which I know I ought not to do and I find myself failing to 
do that which I know I ought to do. We quote Tennyson: 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


Butivastera 
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Drinkwater likewise deserves to be used in this context, when he 
profoundly wrote: 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou has lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed. 


Here at Evanston the church will want to know how to deal with 
race within its own membership, the local congregation. The ques- 
tion will be: How can the local church so exemplify the spirit of 
Christ in Christian fellowship that the world will be compelled to 
follow its example? 

At this Assembly, the people will want to know whether the 
church has any responsibility as an organized group for the allevia- 
tion of racial injustice in social, political, and economic life. What 
is the church’s responsibility as an organized group? What is the 
responsibility of the individual Christian? What is the church’s duty 
toward assisting the individual to fulfill his Christian task in his 
daily vocation? Above all, we should ask ourselves the question: 
Can there be a Pentecost in 1954? 

If there can be a Pentecost in 1954, the individual Christian will 
be responsive to the gospel and he will act on his Christian convic- 
tions. There is no dichotomy between what we believe and what 
we do. We do what we believe. If an atheistic Communist can act 
on his belief, a Christian can act on his. If a Communist is willing 
to suffer for his convictions, go to jail and die for them, surely the 
followers of Christ’s God can suffer for theirs. The true believer, 
like Peter, Paul, and Jesus, is not a slave to his environment. He 
can rise above it and transform it. He will testify to the unity in 
Christ by his daily deeds. 

If there is to be a modern Pentecost, the church must do like- 
wise in its worship and membership. It must also encourage its 
members to exemplify in their vocations this supraracial unity in 
Christ. Being thus convinced, all Christians here in Evanston will 
take appropriate steps in their respective congregations to make it 
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possible for the will of God to operate, to the end that all church 
doors will be opened in membership and worship to all who serve 
and love the Lord. For the church is God’s creation, not man’s, and 
it belongs to God. And in God’s domain, all men are equal. 
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